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A Practical Reason Why. 


‘There is one especially practical reason why the Aerocar should be the choice of 
the motorist—that reason lies in its successfully demonstrated Air-cooled Motor. 


Croca 














Prompt delivery of Aerocar equipped as here shown 
ready for the touring trip. This fact cannot be over- 
looked either by purchasers or up-to-date selling agents 











has always been recognized that the solution of the greatest of motor difficulties would be 

through the successful air-cooled motor, because of the simpler mechanical construction, 

the saving in weight, the dependability in power and immediate and continuous adaptability 

to any and every climatic temperature—a motor that would run just as certainly when the tem- 

perature registers 100 in the shade as well as when below zero; a motor whose force was reliable 
under all road conditions; and that would carry its car surely up all grades and hills. 
The Aerocar will do all this because it has done all this and is doing it every day. 


“Built by practical men” is the strongest guarantee of satisfaction the motor car world can 
offer today, and tie Aerocar is the production of practical men. 


T= hope and desire of the motorist for years has been for a reliable air-cooled motor. It 


The Aerocar is a big car for the money—the biggest automobile value in America. Drop us 
a card that we may give you a practical demonstration. 

Aerocar Model A, 1906—24 H. P.—4 Cvlinders. Air-cooled—Range of speed from 2 to 45 miles an 
hour on high gear—5 Passengers —4x 34 Tires—with 2,000 pounds weight—104-Inch Wheel Base— 
Sliding gear transmission—3 speeds forward and reverse—Price $2800 F. O. B. Detroit. If there 
is no selling agent in your town write us promptly. 


THE AEROCAR COMPANY, Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 


Members of American Motor Car Manufacturers’ Association 


Aerocar Company of New York, 73d.and Broadway, New York City. 
Aerocar Company of Chicaqo, 347-349 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Imperial Auto Company, 1024 Boylston Street. Boston, Mass. 

Oscar Beraqestrom. 349-357 S. Third Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Colonial Auto Co., 5518-5520 Walnut Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 














q| Quaker Rice 


(Puffed) 


Copyright, 1906, oy 
American Ce 





You cannot resist the temptation to eat Quaker Rice 
once you taste it—nor is there any reason why you should 
resist, because Quaker Rice agrees perfectly with even 
the weakest stomach. 


| Quaker Rice 


(Puffed)> 


is distinctly different from any other cereal you have ever 
tasted. It is made by a wonderful, patented process that 
puffs or inflates each rice kernel many times its usual size, 
“and gives to it a delicacy of flavor and a dainty crispness 
that you never dreamed rice could possess. 

Quaker Rice is thoroughly cooked and ready to serve with 
milk, cream or sugar, just as it comes from the package, altho’ 
a minute’s warming in a hot oven will add to its deliciousness. 


Quaker Rice Candy and Quaker Rice Brittle and other delightful 

confections can be easily made at home by following the directions on 

the package. Quaker Rice is so easily digested and thoroughly good 

that you can let your children eat it in unlimited quantity without the 

slightest hesitation—and the children like it any way you serve it. 
Quaker Rice is sold by grocers everywhere ai 10 cents the package, 

Made by the Manufacturers of Quaker Oats. 


Address, Chicago, U. S. A. 
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Secure a 
Woman’s 
Hand in 
Marriage 
and you 
must. ar- 


The Prudential 


IS THE BEST MEDIUM. 


Think this over and send for booklet showing cost of policy at your age. If you 
wish, you could secure a policy payable in full to your wife, or yourself, on a 
certain date. It will furnish Life In- 
surance from date of issue, to date 
of settlement. If you should not 
live, policy will be paid to your wife . 
at once. ‘THE 
PRUDENTIAL 
“£«HAS THE A LF 
~ STRENGTH OF 
. GIBRALTAR 


A Most Interesting Proposi- 
tion to Married People 


Write for Intormation Tebay While You Thisk of hb. 


The Prudential Insurance Co. 
OF AMERICA. 


incorporated as & Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


y 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, Home Office: 
President. Dept. Y NEWARK, N, 3. 
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A Free Course 
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in Practical ( O ] lier S Linen 
Salesmanship | for Freedom 
y Sareines of the trakned salennoan eomeziont TH E NAT IONAL WE EKLY Freedom from the “stickiness” of 


services of the trained salesman command 


a high premium “close” days. Because the firm, giossy 
The Oliver Sales Organization is the finest P. F. Collier & Son, Publishers, New York, 416-424 West Thirteenth Street; London, Linen threads stand apart as woven and i 
body of trained salesmen in the world. It is 10 Norfolk Street, Strand, W. C., and the International News Company, 5 Breams let the air circulate through their 
composed of picked men, and is under the Buildings, Chancery Lane, E. C.; Toronto, Yonge Street Arcade. Copyright 1906 meshes. That keeps them dried out and i 
guidance of sales experts. by P. F. Collier & Son. Entered as second-class matter February 16, 1905, at the you feel clean and comfortable. i 
In less than ten years it has placed the Post-Office at New York, New York, under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. And freedom from colds, too. i 





Oliver Typewriter where it belongs—in a posi- 
tion of absolute leadership. 





Because your pores—those busy little H. 


Its -aencesat NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS.—Change of Address—Subscribers when ordering a change heat regulators are free to work. tf 
earn Soa eae of address should give the old as well as the new address, and the ledger number on And when they do work they never i 
p tmnt de 4 Bee | their wrapper. From two to three weeks must necessarily elapse before the change let the temperature of the body vary 


ta individsal can be made, and before the first copy of Collier's will reach any new subscriber. 


more than a degree, summer or winter. 
average is high. 


Cotton and woolen underwear hug the H 

















streamers for the seal. But samples of 
our several weaves and weights are 


Its organiza- Volume XXXVII Number 10 10 Cents per Copy $5.20 per Year form. i 
tion is drilledlike sl Their soft, down-like fibres “mat” and if 
ages ) Pring It af- NEW YORK SATURDAY JUNE 2 1906 “pack”, get soaked with perspiration 
ip wwVyyyNey ro MY bln and you are encased in clammy damp- 
WOM fel salesmen ness, feel sticky and uncomfortable. d 
i ship,andincreas- But, worse still, your agp oe oe 
es individual i quit work, and you catch cold—mayhap 
’ earning power Cover Design i : - Drawn. by EDWARD TENPIELD contract grip, pneumoniaorrheumatism. 
by systematic development of natural talents. Page Not so with firm, dry, clean Linen. 
men — omy oe their He oe yd and made And that’s why your doctor says 
Higa been developed in the Oliver Schou! ot “Swapping Horses” - Cartoon by E. W. KEMBLE . “Linen next the skin"—a prescription as 
Practical Salesmanship into phenomenal pleasant as itis healthful. When he says 
successes. Linen that means Kneipp Linen, because 
The Oliver Typewriter puts the salesman Editorials 6-7 it’s the only pure unmixed Linen Mesh 
in aoa with the ep dynamos who tnrnish ¥ is ? ” r . , Pi ‘ Underwear made. 
the brain power o e commercial world. ‘ : B 
Because every business executive is inter- All other so-called Linen Meshes con 
ested in the very things the Oliver stands for— The Nation-Mak Full-P Drawing in Color by HOWARD PYLE 8 tain cotton, but the Kneipp Mesh is pure 
economy of time and money —increase in Bi aed age & y Irish Linen, and nothing du¢ Linen. 
efficiency of Correspondence and Accounting Its easy, loose fit and “open weave” } 
— p 4 next the skin leave the pores free to 
What the World is Doing. Illustrated with Photographs . ‘ 9 | | establish the natural temperature of 
The a | | the body. 
| | Its closer woven surface or exposed 
| OLIVER The Olympic Games: Vesuvius. Photographs for : - 11 ne the temperature thus : 
established. 
Typewritér See both sides of Kneipp Linen Mesh | 
| = A . in the folded strip that makes the 
| The Standard Visible Writer Who Owns the Isle of Pines? . RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 13 
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Illustrated with a Headpiece by J. C. Leyendecker, Maps, and Photographs 
is simple in principle, compactly built, durable 


i i free—so write for them today. 
> ng eo pra re ou Pha is beautifully Mr. Dooley Discusses Socialism . ‘ ; . F. P. DUNNE 17 
elastic res nsive. . 
The Oliver, by its responsiveness to all Sent For Free Inspection 


demands, gains and holds an ever widening 
circle of enthusiastic admirers. 
If you wish to learn actual salesmanship 


| ad best deniers qvervaiene eet qaeipp 
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and become a member of the Oliver Organiza- Illustrated by George Gibbs samples of the different weights and 
prem send in Sa oetosvicn ‘moter. | popes bye! give Fn the ag eed ~4 f 
ou can take up this work in spare time, or ield’s Wi TT ; wi a Knei ¢ 
give us your entire time, just as you prefer. Marshall Field’s ill : J 7 - J. M. PATTERSON 24 oe ae Fan RR ed 
| Whether you earn $300 a year, or twelve | tion. Write today for free Linen Book. 
times $300 a year, depends entirely upon your- | It tells the simple proved truth about 





self. Linen for Comfort and Health. 
We offer to properly qualified applicants i aT ae 4 

the opportunity to earn handsome salaries and Kneipp Wear -Guarantee 

to gain a knowledge of Salesmanship that will The manufacturer’s strong wear-guarantee 

| prove of inestimable value. 



















The way is open to a successful busi D hi Av ¢/ stands behind every ree, Lee aoa 
| career. Write quickly. “pee -_ € icale omen: als A Fe end Tt 
THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. ; _ Dyattectcel elevates cut consultin 


149 Wabash Ave., Chicago, I1l. 


We Want Local Agents in United States and Canada. 
Principal Foreign Office—75 Queen Victoria Street, London. 


you deal di- 
rect with us. 
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ee STRAIGHT LEGS | welslates — because Pearline | Geslors and 

legs for this and a strong, straight, flat back developed ’ | cleanses Safely—Quickly al | ° 

baby baby learns to walk — ~ { ’ ma) Without Rubbing. C. COMMICHAU 
Glascock’s way ‘ Women — because Pearline & CO., Ltd. 

Baby-Wal ker Sc SR ; | makes coarse things- Easily 87 Franklin St. 








aD Endorsed by physicians as a practical \. SS .. 3 washed by Delicate women 
Patent . and perfect physical developer for : | and Delicate things Safely 


children. In it a child can sit, 

stand, jump or walk. ‘Cush- C 4 °C r = 

ioned-spring supported” Adjust- a . 4 y ashed by S tFon Bie: 

able. Insist upon having “Glas- — Bs r < x oS a 7 

cock’s Walker,’ the standard, : 

It keeps the baby clean and safe, 
Special sizes for cripples. 

Buy of your dealer if possible, or direct if he hasn’t ‘“Glascock’s 

Walker.” Write to-day for illustrated descriptive catalogue FREE, 

GLASCOCK BROS. MFG. CO., 310 Factory St., Muncie, Ind. 


Long Drawers 
Knee Drawens 


Long Sleeves 
“ Halt Sleeves 
or Sleeveless 
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A Dated Guaranty 
Tag on Each Tire 
Protects you 7 R 
agsinst Old Stock Express Paid 
ALLIGATOR PUNCTUREPROOF - SELF- 
HEALING BICYCLE TIRE 
The Onierna and only Puncture-proof and Self-healing Tire made. 
Nails, tacks, and glass will not let the air out. Positively will not be- 
come porous. Strong, durable, resilient. Greatest thickness where 
needed (see G in illus.) Examine—‘‘feel of it.’ Sent C. O. D. any- 
No. 9502 A where, subject to examination—no deposit asked ; but we pay express | 
This Splendid PSs". Z | | only when cash accompanies order. State diameter of rim and size 
High Grade Outfit = = tire wanted. CataLtoc Freer. THE VIM COMPANY, | 
consists of a hexa- mm ee a9 S  b—Dept. 22, 68 Lake St., Chicago———____4 | 
gon three jointed, OS Z | 
split bamboo nickel = 
mounted rod, made of me SS | 
filed RE K IS HER DIAMOND ENGAGEMENT RING. 2 [PARIS LIF ere | 
finished, very closely sil 3 . PRICE | 
wrapped, solid metal reel seat. K We are direct importers of genuine high-grade Diamonds in the rough which we » Tales as fascinating as Boccaccio, 
all Mieentings are fall heavy Sb cleave, cut and polish in our own work shops. = Balzac or French Court Memoirs 
nickel plated. > s Ss 
Rod is by Cesk. lane, oar A The Loftis S stem refers solely to our original business methods — equal 1 Ss : ,, Paul ae Kock 
a stained and varnished hollow | | SS . y _credit to all honest persons, everywhere. Confidence in Z ialina avwle canteen ote ine 
A gen age le a, hag. One 2 the integrity of the people is the key note of our success from the establishmentof 4) Ghia, Wieedlly ttanalalsl cote anasto 
te -Aparn oi KK our business in 1858. i» along, nothing didactic or dull. } 
tar beck “sliding click ee Sap W . Save a Diamond. Diamonds win Hearts. Send Sx , A hoop de Koek is a tonic { 
handle, holds 40 yards of line. Outfit Zy e Act As Your Bankers. N Mh i Catal 1,000 photo- SS “ books instead of bottles 
also contains 25 yards of extra quality Hard S 1 ¢ : for Our New ustratec s atalog, 1, pho 1 Mar kd Rell. i 
Braided silk for trout or bass, 50 feet of SPA graphic reproductions the latest in jeweiry art. Your selection senton approval “His charming characters i 
water proof S. I. C. Bass Line, No. 64. Two Seg without expense to you. If you buy, pay one fifth of amount, and pay balance in S ne - mate ne nee | 
casa Rhy Bios aoe ay ita Three No. 7 Se eight equal monthly payments. > ee am pagne, havles { 
ged Sinkers for -Bass fishing. Six assorte SAS ¢ ; P Seveeeer os nagh taw, > wer. . H 
i's bess ond trout flies. One a foot Silkworm Zee Our Prices are as low if not lower than the ordinary spot cash jeweler. 7 he set contains the ment 
ut Leader. Eighteen single gut Snelled Hooks, Ki sf i i uality ) ee See Chee Fre i 
assorted for trout and bass. One soft Rubber Frog, S to Our Guarantee Certificate vi ors, Denens ee py se BZ olay tpn made specially | 
perfect imitation. One No. 4 Fluted Trolling §; SOLES A 4 J Pa = - = wore. 
Bicke] pend with swivel nO steaks fockecas. ‘Gee anil F ay any other article of jewelry from our Million Dollar Stock, or a larger stone. To be + S Illustrated Booklet Free— ; 
is Outfit would ordinarily cost at retail at least $5.00. We S successful — look successful — Wear a Diamond. PRS Write Today 
tnd itto you with the distinct understanding, that if you = “ : = 4 
arated with it after you have examined it, you can $ Bm - Y ~~ toter —— latent Catalog and Digmond Soussety showing “How Easily "a »\\ CLINTON T. BRAINARD 
0 us at our expense and . . < ou Can Wear an wn a Diamond by the Loftis System. y, 425 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
we will refund your money. Our Special Price SOA v Fx A 5 ve. ie 
Our Handsome, New BNies e Se Please send me particulars. I 
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Type XII, $2600 
Five passengers 


i 












is a matter of superior ideas, 
no less than thorough construction 


—Type XII—is the most usable touring-car on the market 


bar none, and regardless of price: It does more, in proportion to running expense, and at 
less cost in trouble and time, than any other car built for five passengers. Partly because of 
the almost ideal combination of car size and weight and motor-power; partly because of the 
critically-careful system of Autocar building; partly because of AUTOCAR IDEAS. 

AUTOCAR IDEAS go far towards a total elimination of the mishaps of the road. 

Tue Autocar cannot go “unexpectedly”’ short of gasolene, or current; it carries an automati- 
cally-replenished fuel-reserve, and a reserve battery. It has not only the most effective cooling 
system, but the system cushioned on rubber and not subject to disturbance by road shock. Not 
only is lubrication positive, but special provision is made against waste of oil, which also ensures 
most thorough oiling. The Autocar frame—hickory armored with continuous pressed steel—is 
stronger than any other frame, yet resilient. Squared axle ends assure safety at the vital point 
of drive. Spark plugs so arranged as to prevent carbonizing. Hub brakes guadruple and of 
extraordinary power. Motor and transmission on ome continuous pressed-stecl cradle. Clutch 
with hold-out pawl. Gear-shift mechanism stopping axtomaticadly at correct position of mesh. 

XII, five passengers, 24. h.-p., four vertical cylinders, direct shaft drive, sl - 

by) oN three rncan 9 and conan. price 4 T vas eer rene 

Type X, two p gers—The Standardi 

under hood, direct shaft drive, sliding-g: 





d Runabout —12 h.-p., two horizontal-opposed cylinders 
ear transmission, three speeds and reverse, price $1000. 


Standardized Fiplocaxr 
—  WeOrear 


Speed regulated 
without removing 
the hands from steer- 
ing wheel. The grips 
govern throttle and spark. 


“Pro Fiarocar Company, “PT” 


Member: Association of Licensed Automobile 
Manufacturers 


Write for 
The Autocar 
Book 























A WRITTEN GUARANTEE of a Ten Million Dollar Concern 


is the best assurance you can have of the superiority of the 


Columbia Graphophone 


With this guarantee you don’t guess, you know which is best. 
Ask your own banker as to our responsibility and financial 
standing. Then send to our nearest dealer, or to us, and get 


Our free trial and easy payment offer 


This is your chance to secure the best talking machine made, 
on payments which will not be felt. 


We Accept any make of Machines in part payment 


Cc eo" Grand Prix, Paris, rg¢00. Double Grand Prize, 
J ie St. Louis, 1904. Highest Award, Portland, 1905. 
; : > 
_ Columbia Phonograph Co., Gen’l 
Send me full de- il] 
tails of your Easy Pay- Our ang 90-92 W. Broadway 
ment and Exchange Plan. aj 
od New York 
Name N. Y. 
AAI eSS ...-.----------neceeeeeeesnncneccneesnsnnsnennecsesstsnnnnenesness 
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TRADE MARK 


Reoshul | 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


SUMMER UNDERWEAR 


If you clapped your hand over your mouth and nose and held it there, 
you'd smother, wouldn’t you ? 


Well, slow decay just as surely follows smothering the delicate pores 
or breath holes of the skin with closely knit, heating underclothes. 


“Porosknit” lets your body breathe. The numberless perfora- 
tions in the fabric act as doors to your pores, letting the air in and out 
at will and cooling, cleansing and soothing the body. 


50 CENTS RETAIL 
ASK’ YOUR DEALER FOR shat 
Booklet in blue and gold, “From Dawn to Bed,” free to those who write for it 


CHALMERS KNITTING COMPANY 


3 WASHINGTON STREET, AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 

























Your 
Vacation 


Do you want to know about 
the most glorious summer trip 
in all the world—a trip which 
since the cost has been greatly 
reduced is within the reach of all? 
Do you want to know about the 


Colorado-Yellowstone Park Tours 


From Chicago over the Burlington’s famous 
fast trains to Denver, via Omaha or Kansas City. 
A side trip to Colorado Springs (no extra charge), 
a visit to the Garden of the Gods and Pike’s 
Peak. Two or three days doing Denver, and 
then to the Yellowstone Park, thro’ Northwest 
Nebraska, the picturesque Black Hills, past Cus- 
ter’s Battlefield and thro’ the charming Yellow- 
stone Valley to Gardiner, the official entrance to 
the Park. 














Spend 5% days coaching through the Park, 
seeing the most magnificent scenery in all the 
world, and being entertained at the best hotels— 
all without extra charge. (The only expense for 
a longer stay is for hotels.) 

From the Park, direct to Minneapolis and St. 
Paul (stop-overs no extra charge), and then back 
to Chicago over the Burlington’s handsome 
observation train along the Mississippi River 
Scenic Line. 


The cost of a railway ticket for this entire tour (exclusive of side trips 
other than that to Colorado Springs), and including the coaching trip and 
five and a half days hotel accommodations in the Park, is only $85 from 
Chicago, Peoria or St. Louis; only $79 from Missouri River points, Kansas 
City to Omaha, inclusive. 

Let me help you plan your vacation, by telling you in detail about this 
glorious trip. I'll gladly do so on receipt of a postal with just the words 
**Colorado-Yellowstone Tour’’ and your name and address. 


P. S. Eustis, 375 «Q’’ Building, Chicago 
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SOCIALISM 


LOOKING 
BACKWARD 


TRUTH- 
FULNESS 











R. DOOLEY’S VIEW of Socialism, as expounded in this 
issue, is that of one whose heart is ever open to 
the sorrows of humanity, but whose mind sees the 
contrasting sides of all man’s enterprises. Socialism 
attracts him because of its ideals, and amuses him 

because of its contradictions and vast assumptions. At the same 
time with this detached and humorous study of the subject 
we print the views of an impassioned convert to this economic 
religion; views strikingly set in a description of the effects of 
one rich man’s will. Mr. Parrerson, who is about twenty-seven 
years old, has had a rapid and brilliant career, marked by courage, 
sincerity, and ability, in journalism and politics. On 
account of his radical beliefs he is in high disfavor 
with the well-dressed citizens of Chicago, but he is 
the kind of man whose participation in public life makes a 
country better. Generosity and freedom are the most important 
elements in thought. Far as we are from accepting the gospel 
according to Kart Marx, we have more respect for warm- 
hearted Utopias than for cold-blooded contentedness with estab- 
lished wrong. The fullest understanding of the Socialistic creed 
can do no harm. What is good in it may come to pass. What 
is mechanical and impossible will best be eliminated by being 
expressed without restriction. In this country to deny any doc- 


trine a hearing is the stupidest method of attempting to check 
its growth. 


EEKS BEFORE THE PRESIDENT fell out with the Demo- 

crats about the rate bill—when his views were less in 
accord with the ALpricu hierarchy—a certain article was printed 
in this periodical, written by Henry BeacH NEEDHAM, whose 
confidential relations to the Chief Executive have been so fully 
trumpeted to the world. These sentences particularly seem to 
us of importance, as indirect evidence in this important con- 
troversy: ‘‘The President has seen a new light. Those leaders 
who have come urging him to compromise lest he forfeit Sen- 
atorial support for his Philippine Tariff bill, fail to secure the 
ratification of his treaty, or split his party, will not hereafter 
find Mr. RoosEvELT so susceptible to- their wiles. The President 
sees through certain double-dealing politicians who 
professed all along to have the Administration’s 
welfare at heart. He is making a little comparison; 
namely, that these same railroad Senators, corporate representa- 
tives, advised him not to recommend pure food legislation to 
Congress, because it would ‘injure vested interests.’’’ And later 
on Mr. NEEDHAM, whose manner throughout the article is one 
of confident knowledge of the President’s point of view, goes 
on to declare that Mr. RoosEveLT, no matter what happens, 
will be firm. ‘‘He will not treat with the railroad Senators on 
their rate bill. They have had their day at the White House.’ 
Every time it is foretold that the Senate oligarchy has had its 
day at the White House a great light breaks before long on 
him who so innocently underrates the power of gold. 


ONESTY IS OF MANY KINDS. In some men whose state- 

ments do not coincide always neatly with the facts the 
shortcoming is a moral one, in others it is intellectual. There 
is a type of mind, like GLADsrone’s, that can always split a 
hair in some way to reconcile an opinion with a contrary one 
held before. GLADSTONE was, as LOWELL said: 


‘*Skilled, when occasions rise, 
Lifelong convictions to extemporize.”’ 


He could also support with ingenuity what he did extemporize. 
Our President, differing most ways from GLApsToNne, has the 
same freedom from any suspicion that he has ever changed. 
To him, what he believed yesterday and what he 
believes to-day are the same, however different they 
may seem. Much, therefore, that might seem un- 
candid in the President is really the expression of this trait. 
If a brick hits him he throws back that brick. If he is dis- 


pleased by a quotation he denies it. The reaction in the one 


case is as immediate as in the other. It is wholesome enough 
to see the shortcomings of this type of suddenness, but it 
would be a pity to see it as conscious untruthfulness, for that: 
is as far from the facts as is the plain man’s idea founded 


only on the President’s candor to the moment. “He who 
6 


is 


























overpraised is often overblamed. Partly because the President 
is supposed by the populace to be more of a hero than he 
is, a hostility to him is insidiously gaining ground among the 
sophisticated, and this hostility makes the great, the serious 
error of allowing exasperation to create blindness to the fact 
that, when all his faults are counted, Mr. ROOSEVELT is the 
most widely influential creator of moral political sentiment alive 
in America to-day. 


HE CONSTITUTION IS TREATED with more flippancy than 

it ever was before the war. As long as State rights were 
a living issue the Constitution was deemed the basis of freedom 
and democracy. Now the radical members of both parties are 
beginning to say that the Constitution was,made for man, not 
man for the Constitution, and to chafe under its restraints. One 
reason for this is that the old fear of individual excess has 
vanished. PLaro, describing a democracy, pictured the very 
mules and asses as prancing along the roads, scarcely 
deigning to bear their burdens. But we have proved 
too submissive and easy-going rather than too re- 
bellious: what the founders of this country feared, riotous ex- 
periment, has proved the least of our temptations. Any talk 
therefore, about getting away from the safeguards of the Con- 
stitution, from its checks and balances, is lightly taken. The 
role of the Chief Executive in legislation, his development into 
a sort of czar, causes no great fright, only enough caution to 
make men think some time before they allow the system of 
divided power and function to be seriously impaired. 


HAT TO DO, to make one’s self useful in our present civ- 

ilization, is a question that readers ask with frequent 
earnestness. We can only answer, modifying Mazzini, that the 
most general direction in a _ self-governing community is that 
we should concentrate our attention upon our duties as_ Citi- 
zens more than upon our interests as individuals. ‘‘The citizen,”’ 
says a recent English essayist, ‘‘must be taught to think of 
himself, not as an isolated individual, with private interests of 
his own, but as a member of a great system, in which he 
has a definite place and function.”’ 

‘‘Laborin’ man an’ laborin’ woman 
Hev one glory an’ one shame; 
Ev’ythin’ that’s done inhuman 
Injers all on ’em the same.”’ 

The right to vote is of little importance compared to the 
use we make of power. Gone is that time in which CARLYLE 
scornfully declared that an. ideal of liberty which consisted in 
saying, *‘*Behold, now I too have my _ twenty-thou- 
sandth part of a Talker in our National Palaver; 
will not all the gods be good to me,’ is one of 
the pleasantest!’’ The contemporary English writer already re- 
ferred to says that in the growth of responsibility and devotion 
in the citizen England is probably behind America and France, 
and certainly behind Japan. It would surprise some to know 
that ARISTOTLE’S chief objection to democracy was that it was 
not a government for the _ people. The iargest problem at 
which we are now at work is to make it a government for 
the people, and the key to that result is alert and_ serious 
civic interests in all men. 


CITIZeE 


“— ’ SAID THE COMPTROLLER of New York City, ‘‘am no 
, damned rubber stamp.’’ Shocked by his emphasis, we are 
filled, nevertheless, with admiration of his meaning. Rubber 
stamps are sufficiently frequent in public life to prepare a welcome 
for Comptroller Merz’s declaration of independence. A_ rubber 
stamp, some feminine readers may wish to have expiained, is 
a device by which a man’s name is automatically attached 
to documents often prepared by others. ‘‘I,’’ said 

this Comptroller, ‘‘insist upon my right to investi- : 
gate every matter on which I am called upon to 
vote, whether it be a proposed franchise or a _ matter of 
seemingly little importance,’’ which is the way every office- 
holder ought to talk, in city, State, or nation. The more each 
man feels of responsibility to himself and his conscience for the 
duties with which he is entrusted, the nearer shall we be to 
correct self-government, and the further from thraldom to bosses, 
boss-owning financiers, or rubber stamps. 
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UNICIPAL OWNERSHIP tendencies are helped enormously 

by the insolence characterizing so many public service cor- 
porations—an insolence bred of long immunity and of arbitrary 
power. Some time ago we advised consumers, in places where 
gas or water was unreasonably expensive, to contest their bills 
in court, and we now advise that part of the population which 
happens to be located in New York City, to overthrow the 
Metropolitan Traction Company’s latest act of oppression. The 
company refuses transfers unless they are asked for 
at the moment of paying the fare, and the con- 
ductors do not offer transfers at the time of re- 
ceiving the fare. The excuse is that by giving transfers when 
requested the conductors give some that are not deserved—a 
paltry subterfuge to support a rule which, if not overthrown, 
will take a great many thousand dollars a year from the public 
by cool extortion. By the law every person to whom a transfer 
is refused under this rule can recover in court $50 damages 
and $12 additional for lawyer’s fees. A large number of such 
recoveries would force the company to repent of its high-handed 
and illegal grab. 


INSOLENCE 
OF POWER 


RATORICAL PROPHECY is a dangerous thing. Henry Cray, 

while pleading for the recognition of the South American 
Republics, once announced that they would have 72,000,000 in- 
habitants when the United States had only 40,000,000. ‘This 
country then contained less than 10,000,000 people, and WEBSTER 
had not yet made his speech declaring the Oregon region a 
worthless desert. Only the most intrepid would undertake to 
forecast the ultimate effects of the opening of the Panama 
Canal; only by few—so comparatively unknown is this land, 
which the average American mind assumes to _ be 
made up principally of revolutions, fevers, and fleas 
—are even its more obvious possibilities understood. 
From Valparaiso, the chief port of the west coast of South 
America, to New York by the Straits of Magellan is about 
g,ooo miles; by the Canal it will be 5,100 miles. From the 
same city to Liverpool by the present route is 9,500 miles; by 
the Canal it will be 7,600. It is generally assumed that the 
only part of South America which will be affected by the Canal 
will be the narrow belt between the Andes and the Pacific. 
South Americans themselves are more interested in its effect 
upon the lands of the interior beyond the Andes. 





EFFECTS OF 
THE CANAL 


NE OF THE PAN-AMERICAN Railroad Commissioners, Mr. 

CHARLES M. PEPPER, in his recent book, ‘‘Panama to Pata- 
gonia,’’ points out that one of our primary fallacies is consid- 
ering the Coast Cordilleras as the principal chain, a sort of 
narrow wall. The rampart of the Andes is in some _ places 
hundreds of miles across. Fertile plains and valleys of large 
extent, and within comparatively easy reach of the coast, are 
included within it. Whether or not the Pan-American Railroad 
becomes more than a splendid dream, east and west railroads 
are bound to cut the barrier all along the line. The wheat 
fields and ranches of Argentina are less than two hundred miles 
from the Pacific. The dazzlingly valuable mines of the northern 
Andes must wait for development on an opening to the Pacific. 
Peru has imperative reasons of national policy for 
sending her rubber down her own rivers to the Pacific 
instead of down the eastern slope of the continental 
divide through Brazil. Iquitos, the centre of the rubber indus- 
try, is, by way of the Amazon, 5,300 miles from New York. 
By the Isthmian route Iquitos will be less than 4,000 miles 
from New York, and within 3,300 miles from New Orleans. 
This shifting of trade from the Atlantic to the Pacific is one 
aspect of the Canal not generally thought of. The benefit to 
the coast traffic south of the Isthmus, resulting from displacing 
the unfair exactions of the Panama Railroad with the impartial 
traffic management of the United States Government, is another 
important result of the work on the Canal. The presence of 
the United States on the Isthmus as a sanitary authority is an 
example to all of South America, and of benefit to every 
‘country from Panama to Patagonia. 


FUTURE 
TRADE 


Fr ~ ~ 7 . . 
OW FAR IS SCIENCE changing the bases of our life, the 
simple elements of everyday existence? ‘Take the question 
of courage, for example--will it play a lesser part in history 


on account of the new things which we are finding out? ‘*‘Never 
again,’’ says Mr. M. C. Suttivan, in ‘*The Technical World 
Magazine,’’ ‘‘will a FArraGuYr ‘damn the torpedoes’ and lead 
his fleet past the guns of a land fort’’; and even since the 
Spanish War the changes are so great that a performance like 
Dewey’s at Manila will not happen in the future. Calculating 
science and electrical apparatus have taken the. place of indi- 
vidual daring and sharpness of human sight. The gunner, seated 
underground, pulls levers to raise and aim his gun, which rises 
above the breastworks, is automatically discharged, and as auto- 
matically returns to safety. Instead of listening to the hoarse 
cheers of his comrades in the trenches, his ears are 
strained to catch the whispers which come over 
the telephone. From war glory has departed, and 
mathematics and mechanism rule supreme. The flying periscope, 
a combination of telescope and camera, will take snapshots of 
anything on land or water for ten or even twenty miles. Shoot- 
ing is by trigonometry, and accuracy is an affair of logarithms 
calculated by a plotting-board as the death-dealing apex of the 
triangle hurries on. Mr. SULLIVAN sees in this increased réle 
of science, and the decreased personal glory, a harbinger of 
peace. Whether in that he be right or wrong, the only actual 
information we have—the only thing that is not guesswork—is 
the war between Russia and Japan, which did nothing to sup- 
port the theory that the new importance of science had taken 
away the old importance of courage in each man. 


MODERN 
COURAGE 


N OFFERING US MORE help for California than we, so much 

richer, had offered to her for famine, Japan gave but one 
of many recent illustrations of her gallantry. Of everything 
that arises for her to do she takes hold with the same calm 
energy and _ intelligence. Reports of her activities in trade 
promise that her victories in that field will not be less care- 
fully prepared and sternly executed than were her victories on 
the ocean and the battlefield. Having done one thing well, she 
does not devote too much time to rejoicings or self- 
laudation, but, surveying the field of the world’s labor 
as it is to-day, she picks out what is most important, 
and, with the wisdom of age and the energy of youth, pro- 
ceeds to the work before her. She has already spent for railway 
construction in Korea and Manchuria about twenty-nine and one- 
quarter million dollars, and plans already started will add to this 
from eleven to twelve millions more. The merchant marine, 
which in 1903 was about 660,000 tons, is now almost a million. 
“Tf youth only had the knowledge,’’ the French proverb says, ‘‘if 
age had the power!’’ Japan offers the heartening spectacle of 
a people as old as history and as young as yesterday. 


A 


JAPAN'S 
VIRIL 


“OWN TOPICS’’ IS REAPING its deserts. The Prudential 

Insurance Company, which we included in the list of those 
which had advertised since January 1, calls our attention to the 
fact that it withdrew on February 1, which was less than a 
week after the verdict was rendered in the DrEuvEL case. That 
there are probably many such cases of withdrawals after the 
present year began was indicated in the editorials in the issue 
of May 19, giving the statistics. We made no _ indiscriminate 
comment on advertisers whose names can still be found in that 
sheet, but, on the contrary, expressed the hearty belief that, 
besides the large proportion that withdrew before January 1, 
many more had probably canceled their contracts since that 
time, and still others would do so when present contracts ex- 
pired or whea the proprietors fully realized that it was 
by their money that ‘‘cartloads of scandal’’ were RETRIBUTION 
weekly distributed to young and old, not only libel- 
ing men but ruining the lives of women, be they as pure as snow, 
by studied innuendo almost impossible, without great shame, to 
punish in an open court. The American advertiser, like the 
American reader, will not support blackmail and moral poison 
when he clearly knows the facts. Hence the rapidly approach- 
ing ruin of this leering battener on all that is worst in human- 
kind. It no longer can frighten the rich into yielding blood- 
money for silence, for all now understand that censure from 
it is really praise, and laudation in its columns is a disgrace 
to the recipient. Losing its power, it bores its readers, and, 
being known for wha it is, it injures the business of those 
who advertise. ‘Therefore it must die. 
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WHAT THE WORLD IS 




















EDITED BY SAMUEL E. MOFFETT 


HE reactionary party in Russia is endeavoring to force the Czar into a 

conflict with the Duma. @ The Senate passed the Railroad Rate bill on 

May 18, by an almost unanimous vote. @ The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has made surprising discoveries about the relations between coal 
companies and officials of the Pennsylvania Railroad. @|Commissioner Garfield 
has pushed his charges against the Standard Oil Company, and the corporation 
has published an elaborate reply. @,The Senate Committee on Interoceanic 
Canals has voted in favor of a sea-level canal at Panama. @ The House has 
voted in favor of building the largest and most powerful battleship in the world, 
at a cost of ten million dollars. @In an address before the National Manu- 
facturers’ Association on May 16, Mr. Charles E. Hughes defended “muck-raking”’ 
when there was muck to be raked. @ Forest fires in Michigan, beginning on 


May 18, wiped out a number of villages, with heavy loss of life. 
Court has refused to save Senator Burton, of Kansas, from jail. @‘the second 
elections in France increased the victory of the Government. @ The damburg- 
American line steamer ‘“Kaiserin Auguste Victoria,” of 25,500 gross tons—the 
largest in the world—reached New York on her maiden trip, May 19. @ President 
Palma, of Cuba, was inaugurated for his second term on May 20. @On the 
same day William H. Stuart, Vice-Consul of the United States at Batum, 
Transcaucasia, was assassinated. @ Governor Higgins, of New York, has 
vetoed the ambiguous Niagara Power bill passed by the late Legislature. 
@A treaty has been concluded with Mexico settling the disputes over the use 
of the waters of the Rio Grande. @ Representative Goulden has testified that 
State Senatorships at Albany have been worth as much as $50,000 a year. 


@ The Supreme 





THE DEADLOCK IN RUSSIA 











ARLIAMENTARY government in Russia had 
to face a crisis at the very outset of its career. 
In other constitutional monarchies the speech 
from the throne and the address in reply are harm- 
less formalities. The sovereign utters a few plati- 
tudes prepared for him by his ministers, and Par- 
liament responds in the same vein. It makes no 
difference whether the speech from the throne is 
delivered in person or by proxy, or whether the reply 
is passed back by the Speaker, by a messenger boy, 
or by mail. But in Russia forms are 
things, and everything connected with 


misgovernment carried on in his name has been 
due more to this ignorance than to any lack of 
good will on his part. 

The Little Father idea has been badly shattered 
by the events of the past few years, but still there 
has been enough of it left to make the right of per- 
sonal access to the Czar seem one of the most im- 
portant prerogatives of the Duma. ‘‘Our Parlia- 


ment may not amount to much from the Western 
point of view,’’ Russians have said, “‘but at least it 


gives Russia a voice—it enables her to speak 
directly to the Emperor, without having her words 
smothered by a clique of palace officials.’’ If now 
the Duma is not to be able to reach the Emperor 
except through those very officials the nation’s 
hopes are betrayed. Nobody can be sure that when 
a parliamentary resolution goes to the Minister of 
the Imperial House, it will get any farther than his 
waste basket. Notwithstanding the story that the 
Czar has had a secret telephone installed in the 

hall of the House and spends hours 





the launching of the parliamentary 
experiment is taken with deadly se- 
riousness. The speech from the throne 
was received as a test of the Czar’s 
attitude toward constitutional govern- 
ment, and the reply was a genuine 
revelation of feeling, coming straight 
from the hearts of the people’s rep- 
resentatives. 

When, therefore, it was announced 
that the Czar would not receive the 
Duma’s reply to his speech from the 
hands of President Mouromtseff, and 
the deputation appointed to present it, 
but that it must be sent through the 
Minister of the Imperial House, the 
Deputies were infuriated and felt at 
first as if the insult called for an imme- 
diate declaration of war. To under- 
Stand their feelings we must remember 
that long before the present agitation 
began—for generations indeed—the 
great grievance of the Russian people 
was their inability to get into personal 
touch with the Czar. They believed 
that the Little Father would right all 
their wrongs if he only knew about 
them, but that the officials who sur- 
rounded him kept him in ignorance of 
his children’s needs. With a good 
deal of superstition there was some 
truth in this idea. The Czar has un- oat 
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listening to the debates, he may really 
be as ignorant as he was when Father 
Gapon’s workmen tried to reach him 
with their petition on Red Sunday. 
Durnovo and Trepoff, the advocates 
of brutal repression, have that access 
to him which is denied to the repre- 
sentatives of the people, and the dis- 
torted imaginings with which they fill 
his weak mind threaten to bear fruit 
in new outrages upon popular rights. 

Hence the first impulse of the Duma 
was to answer the insult of the bu- 
reaucracy in kind and bring to a head 
the conflict the reactionaries evidently 
wanted. But the cooler heads suc- 
ceeded once more in restraining the 
ardor of the radical majority. They 
urged that if a break had to come, it 
should not be on a side issue which 
might be represented as a mere point 
of etiquette on which the Czar might 
be technically in the right. They 
advised the House to proceed from 
words to deeds, taking up the scheme 
of land legislation demanded by the 
peasants, and their advice was fol- 
lowed. The Constitutional Democrats 
have accepted the peasants’ principle 
that the land belongs to him who tills 
it. This theory does not satisfy either 
the extreme Conservatives or the ex- 
treme Radicals. The former wish to 








doubtedly been more ignorant of the 
actual condition of his empire and 
more hoodwinked by his courtiers 
than any other civilized ruler, and the 


HEROES OF VESUVIUS ON THE LAVA CRUST BEFORE THE OBSERVATORY 


Professor Matteucci, who stuck to the Observatory making observations throughout the eruption, 
in the centre, and his assistant, Frank Alvord Perret of New York, who stayed too, on the right 


(1) 


make the needed agrarian legislation 
as mild as possible. The latter de- 
mand the complete abolition of the 
private ownership of land. 
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THROUGH THE SENATE 











HE Railroad Rate bill passed the Senate May 

18 by a vote of 71 to 3, the only voices in 

the negative being those of Senator Foraker 

of Ohio and Senators Morgan and Pettus of Ala- 
bama. The measure had been before the Senate for 
eighty-one days, during which time it had been de- 
bated to the extent of several million words. This 
debate had been carried on upon an unusually high 
level, and the ability and learning displayed in it 
had done much toward repairing the frayed repu- 
tation of the Senate. The final outcome would 
have been a cause for intense satisfaction to the 
President, had it not been for the unfortunate per- 
sonal tangle in which he became involved at the 
end. Of all the States the one that appeared to the 
least advantage throughout the whole affair was 
New York. The greatest State in the Union, with 
one-tenth of the population of the entire country, 
has been without direct representation in the Senate 
for some years, but the Senator from the United 
States Express Company and the Senator from the 
New York Central Railroad have been accustomed 
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companies, and any attempt to deceive by false 
entries is made punishable by a fine of from $1,000 
to $5,000, or imprisonment of from one year to 
three years, or both. 

These things alone would make a bill of extraor- 
dinary importance; yet they do not include what 
is commonly considered the essence of the whole 
measure—the power given to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to fix rates. It is provided 
that the Commission shall have authority, on com- 
plaint, to examine into any charge or practise of a 
carrier alleged to be unjust, and when it finds the 
allegation well-founded to prescribe a just and 
reasonable maximum rate or charge, regulation or 
practise. This includes switching and icing charges 
and any other practise included in interstate trans- 
portation. By the so-called ‘‘ Allison amendment’’ 
the venue to enjoin, set aside, annul, or suspend 
any order of the Commission is to be in the Circuit 
Court of the district in which the carrier has its 
principal operating office, and jurisdiction is con- 
ferred on such courts. Such suits are to be ex- 
pedited, and appeals from any interlocutory order 
or decree are to be made only to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

Senators Bailey and Tillman, who were the 
leaders in the contest for a more radical measure, 








CORPORATE “TIPS” 











HILE the Senate was passing a bill to regu. 
late corporations the Interstate Commerce 
Commission was discovering that corporate 

abuses did not all spring from the interests of the 
corporations as such. In an investigation at Philg- 
delphia into the relations of the railroads with the 
coal companies it found that some of the favoritism 
complained of was due, not to the policy of the 
railroad itself, but to the personal leanings of cer. 
tain railroad officials, who had been favored by the 
coal companies with gifts of stock. Edward Pit. 
cairn, trainmaster of the Pennsylvania’s Pittsburg 
division, testified on May 18 that he had bought 
six hundred shares of stock in a coal company for 
five hundred dollars. His income from this pr. 
dent investment was thirty thousand dollars a 
year, or six thousand per cent. Mr. Pitcairn was 
in a position to render favors to the coal company, 

John M. Jamison, President of the Jamison Coal 
and Coke Company, named four Pennsylvania 
Railroad officials to whom stock in his company 
had been given for the purpose of securing better 
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THE NEW PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD STATION 


are the first trunk line stations in the world to be equipped entirely for electric traction. 
The roof of the general waiting-room will be 150 feet high — almost as high as Niagara Falls. 


at Washington) and 430 feet wide. 


to act for New York in matters not inconsistent 
with their prior obligations. On this occasion, 
however, the Senator from the New York Central 
was in a sanitarium and the only interest the Sen- 
ator from the United States Express Company dis- 
played in the bill was exhibited in a futile attempt 
to prevent the adoption of’ an amendment making 
express companies common carriers. The result 
was that when the final vote was taken on the most 
important measure passed by the Senate in many 
years, the State of New York went unrecorded. 

The bill was vastly improved in its progress 
through the Senate. As finally passed it extends 
the law of common carriers to include express com- 
panies, sleeping-car companies, owners of pipe lines 
engaged in the transportation of oil or any other 
commodity, except water and gas, and operators of 
all kinds of private cars, terminals, switches, and 
spur tracks. Railroads are forbidden to give free 
transportation except to certain classes, and not 
only the road that gives but the person who accepts 
a pass is made liable to a fine of from $100 to 
$2,000. After May 1, 1908, no common carrier is 
to be allowed to transport across State lines any- 
thing produced by itself except timber and its 
products. Cars, sidetracks, and switches are to be 
furnished without discrimination, and all persons 
paying the same fare are to receive equally good 
accommodations. Carriers and shippers are for- 
bidden to offer, grant, solicit, or accept any rebate, 
preference, or discrimination, under penalty of a 
fine of from $1,000 to $20,000, with an additional 
liability of the guilty individuals to imprisonment 
for not more than two years at the discretion of 
the court. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is author- 
ized to prescribe forms of accounts for carriers and 
to require them to furnish complete statistics re- 
garding their business. To insure correct returns 
it is to have constant access to the books of the 











admitted that while the bill as passed was not per- 
fect it was a vast improvement on the existing law. 

Mr. Bailey predicted that if the new law proved 
insufficient its mistakes would be remedied in twenty 
years by writing in a valuation provision, a prohi- 
bition of the abuse of injunctions, and a narrow 
court review clause. He did not seem to realize 
that things which seemed progressive now might 
seem very antiquated twenty years hence, and that 
in less time than that people might be talking, not 
about broad and narrow court reviews, but about 
Government ownership. 





PARKS BY THE SEA 











N the mixed record of the late New York Legis- 
lature one of the items on the credit side of the 
account is the passage of a bill authorizing New 

York City to spend $2,500,000 for the establish- 
ment of a seaside park. This mesure is now be- 
fore the Mayor, whose approval can hardly be 
doubtful. American cities wsshed by the ocean 
have been slow to realize how much that situation 
might mean to the happiness of their people, but 
they are learning the lesson now. Revere Beach 
at Boston is an example that is having its effect 
wherever a city is fortunate enough to have a bit 
of seashore within reach. Thus far New York has 
allowed its splendid opportunities to be monopolized 
by sordid private interests. With the population 
of a great State sweltering within a dozen miles of 
the sea it has left the beach and the waves to be 
exploited by shabby money-makers. The great 
seaside park provided by the bill now awaiting sig- 
nature will open a new world to the broiling mil- 
lions of the metropolis. 


The Pennsylvania station is to be of pink Milford granite. 


IN NEW YORK 
This gigantic building, designed by McKim, Meade & White, represents the first successful attempt to challenge the New York Central’s monopoly on Manhattan Island. This and the new Grand Central 


It will be 780 feet long (longer than the Capitol 


The general plan was inspired by the Baths of Caracalla, at Rome 


treatment <nd facilities from the railroad. ‘‘We 
had no cars, and the freight rates were irksome,”’ 
he remarked. After the stock distribution the 
rates improved. 

Robert K. Cassatt, the son of President Cassatt 
of the Pennsylvania, is Eastern Manager of the 
Keystone Coal and Coke Company. He testified 
that at one time when the Pennsylvania was suffer- 
ing from a scarcity of coal cars it had given up its 
claim to five hundred cars already ordered and 
allowed them to be bought by his company. 

George W. Creighton, General Superintendent 
of the Pennsylvania Division of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, named six coal companies in which he 
held stock that had been given to him, and another 
in which he had bought shares at half their par 
value. When he received his presents of stock he 
was in charge of the distribution of cars on the 
division on which the mines were situated. 

E. M. Gross, Western Manager of the Keystone 
Coal and Coke Company, named several railroad 
officials who held stock in various coal companies. 
When asked why stock was given to railroad men, 
he responded: ‘*To have them associated with us in 
business.’’ Stock was presented to clerks in the 
motive department ‘‘for business purposes’’—be- 
cause it was ‘‘better to have friends than enemies.” 
Other witnesses testified to gifts of stock to Penn- 
sylvania officials, from former Presidents downward. 

Upon the publication of this evidence the Penn. 
sylvania Railroad issued the following statement: 

‘“The recent developments at the hearing in progress 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission in this city 
in respect to the acquisition and ownership of the stocks 
of coal companies and the acceptance of gratuities by 
its employees are asurprise tothe management. While 
it is not believed that these have caused injustice to the 
public or the company, the facts with respect thereto 
will be thoroughly investigated, and no ownership of 
practise calculated in any manner to affect the full and 
impartial discharge of the duty owed by the company, its 
officers, and employees, to the public, will be tolerated.” 
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OPENING OF THE OLYMPIC GAMES AT ATHENS 


The American squad which was victorious over the contestants from all other nations stands just to the left of the centre 


THE NEW CONE OF VESUVIUS AFTER THE RECENT ERUPTION WHICH COVERED THE COUNTRY AROUND WITH CINDERS AND ASHES 
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A TRUST EXPLAINS 











URTHER evidence of the Standard Oil Com- 

pany’s increasing sensitiveness to public 

opinion has been furnished by a formal and 
detailed answer to the charges of President Roose- 
velt and Commissioner Garfield, submitted to the 
stockholders by the secretary, C. M. Pratt, with 
the authority of the Board of Directors. 

The statement first takes up Mr. Garfield’s as- 
sertion that the Standard’s part water shipments 
to New England points were unduly favored by the 
refusal of the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
and Boston & Maine railroads to prorate on 
shipments by rail from Western points. It alleges 
that competitors distribute oil from Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, at the same rates paid by the Stand- 
ard from Wilson’s Point to 
the same stations, that a com- 
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President Roosevelt transmitted Commissioner 
Garfield’s full report to Congress, together with a 
letter in which Mr. Garfield answered the criticisms 
on his first instalment. In the matter of the New 
England rates he repeated his assertion that the 
Standard Oil Company had ‘“‘enormously benefited 
by the refusal of New England roads to prorate’’ 
and quoted a representative of the New Haven 
Railroad as saying that the Standard Oil Company 
**wanted the road not to prorate.’’ Mr. Archbold, 
Chancellor Day’s patron, had defended the Stand- 
ard’s rates from Whiting, Indiana. Mr. Garfield 
showed that five years ago, in answer to a request 
from the Interstate Commerce Commission for in- 
formation about rates from Whiting to the South, 
Mr. Archbold had stated the rate from Whiting 
to Birmingham at 44 cents when the Standard 
was really paying 29%; to Memphis at 18 cents 
when it was really 15, and to Little Rock at 30 
when it was really 26. He cited much additional 








A SEA-LEVEL CANAL 


od 








HE Senate Committee on Interoceanic Canals 
has decided that the Panama Canal shall be at 
sea-level from the start. In its report, sub. 

mitted by Senator Kittredge, on May 109, it Cites 
the San Francisco earthquake as an argument 
against locks. ‘*The canal structures,’’ it pro- 
ceeds, “‘that would be most exposed to injury by 
the passing of an earthquake or violent movement 
of the earth surface are the locks proposed by the 
minority, whose walls, many hundreds of feet or 
even two or three thousand feet long at Gatun 
would, at least some of them, be more than sev. 
enty-five feet high and entirely unsupported on one 
side, save for a part of the height by water,” 
The report holds that ‘‘the ideal canal is at sea. 

level; that its construction 





petitor at Beverly, Massachu- 
setts, enjoys the same rates 
conceded to the Standard from 
Boston, and that there are 
others operating under similar 
conditions. 

The low special rate of nine 
cents per barrel from Olean to 
Rochester is described as a ‘*be- 
tween-refinery’’ rate, which was 
originally granted to keep the 
crude oil, moving from one re- 
finery to another belonging to 
the same owners, from going by 
pipe-line instead of by rail. A 
similar rate of nine cents on 
crude and ten cents on re- 
fined oil from Freemansburg, 
Pennsylvania, to New York 
harbor is described as used 
entirely by competitors of the 
Standard. 

To the charge that the Stand- 








would be attended with no 
more, and probably with less, 
hazard than one with locks and 
dams on doubtful foundations; 
that the sea-level canal is safer 
and more convenient than one 
with locks; that it would take 
a little longer time to build, and 
that it is the simpler and more 
economical in operation and 
maintenance.’’ 

The committee thinks that it 
would not take more than two 
or three years longer to build a 
canal at sea-level than one with 
locks. It believes that the 
sea-level waterway could be 
completed in ten or eleven 
years at a total cost of $250,- 
000,000, while the cost of the 
lock canal, although largely 
guesswork, would probably not 
fall below $190,000,000. If 








ard has enjoyed a ‘‘virtually 
secret’’ rate from Norwood, 
New York, to Burlington, Ver- 
mont, the defense is that the 
company combined the open, 


CHARGING A CROWD IN 


ONE OF THE GREAT BOULEVARDS 
The precaution of the French Government in packing Paris with troops prevented the threatened revolution on May 
Day, but the soldiers had their hands full in suppressing incipient riots. 


Charges of cavalry cleared the crowds 
from streets and squares; barricades of upset omnibuses were stormed and over a thousand persons were arrested 


the lock canal should be built 
first and then it should be de- 
sired to transform it into one at 
sea-level, that work would cost 
$200,000,000, or almost as 
much as the cost of cutting the 





published State rates from Olean 
and Rochester to Norwood with 
the published interstate rate 
from Norwood to Burlington, 
and that the right of a ship- 
per to use such a combina- 
tion instead of a higher through 
rate has been upheld by the 
courts. 

Similar explanations were 
made of the Trust’s rates from 
Whiting, Indiana, the pecyliari- 
ties of weights in Kansas, and 
the elastic tariffs of California. 
In summing up, the statement 
says: 

‘‘ After an investigation of ship- 
ments during a period of about 
fifteen years over more than 200,- 
ooo miles of railway the Commis- 
sioner is not able to show that 
the Standard Oil Company re- 
ceived a single rebate on its inter- 
state shipments. He has only 
been able to call attention to a 








sea-level waterway in the first 
place. The cost of keeping up 
the sea-level canal after it is 
finished is estimated at $1,840,- 
ooo a year, and that of keeping 
up the lock canal at $2,330,000, 
The committee believes that a 
hundred warships of average 
size, moving in the same direc- 
tion, could be passed through a 
sea-level canal in less than a 
day if the route were clear, and 
that any ship could make the 
journey in eight hours. Witha 
lock canal it thinks that four 
hours would be required to pass 
a ship through the locks alone. 

The decision of the committee 
has caused great disappointment 
to the President, who has been 
credited with expressing the 
opinion that if the sea-level plan 
should be adopted it would de- 








few instances in which the rate 
situation in his opinion required 
explanation. This explanation 
was freely given, and we believe would be satisfactory 
to any man familiar with transportation problems.” 

It concludes: 


“The company owns and controls only a very moder- 
ate percentage of the crude oil production of the United 
States, and with at least 125 rival refineries in existence 
it is a palpable absurdity to call it a monopoly. For 
the last quarter of a century more than 60 per cent of 
its output has been shipped to foreign countries. In 
creating and sustaining this vast foreign trade the 
company has encountered innumerable obstacles and 
incessant competition from other petroleum industries 
possessing the advantages of geographical location and 
cheaper labor, and which are oftentimes developed 
under the fostering care of their respective govern- 
ments. If the company maintains a gratifying per- 
centage of the world’s commerce it is because it keeps 
its agreements and delivers products of reliable quality 
at reasonable prices. Whatever measure of prosperity 
it has enjoyed is not traceable to illegal or reprehensi- 
ble methods, but to its economic and elaborate indus- 
trial organization, covering as it does every detail of 
transportation, manufacture, and administration.”’ 


On the day after the publication of this statement 


GUARDING AMERICAN BUSINESS OFFICES IN 


evidence on the various points disputed by the 
Standard Oil Company’s apologists. 

Simultaneously with the transmission of the final 
edition of the Garfield report came the third canto 
of Chancellor Day’s Standard Oilyad, with more 
looming on the horizon. Dr. Day did not feel 
that his earlier eruptions had been received with 
becoming seriousness by the newspapers, but after 
a week’s reflection he contented himself with men- 
tioning the ‘‘hysterical abuse’’ of the editorial 
comment, “‘its coarse epithets, its own or its bor- 
rowed blackguardism, its vituperative expletives, 
and the utter absence of strong, clear discussion.’’ 

**I do not complain,’’ he remarked, with some 
superfluity, and then uncomplainingly observed: 
**I charge that the three acts of the President are 
of the Anarchistic Socialism which now threatens 
the life of our country. I firmly believe that they 
are outside of law, subversive of law, and destruc- 
tive of constitutional government.’’ 


PARIS ON THE TURBULENT FIRST OF MAY 


lay the opening of the Cana! 
for a quarter of a century. 
Even if that should be true it 
would not necessarily be regarded as an argument 
against the scheme by the friends of the transcon- 
tinental railroads in the Senate. Chairman Shonts 
of the Isthmian Canal Commission says that all the 
work thus far accomplished on the ground will 
count toward the completion of a canal of either 
type, but that if the sea-level plan should be 
adopted it would involve considerable delay in the 
preparation of plans, since most of the attention of 
the engineers thus far has been devoted to the 
problems connected with the lock project. 

Of course, the question is not settled by the 
action of the majority of the Senate Committee on 
Interoceanic Canals. There is a minority report 
from the committee; the Senate itself must act, 
and after that the House will have something to 
say. All the influence of the Administration will 
naturally be exerted in favor of the lock plan. 
Meanwhile the work on the Isthmus will languish 
until something is decided. 
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OWNS THE ISLE OF PINES? 


BOTH SIDES OF THE QUESTION 


Ae 








Extract from Treaty of Paris: 
TL. Spain cedes to the United States the 
Ssland of Porto Kico and other islands now 
under Spanish sovereignty in the West FBnbdies 








S the Isle of Pines an island ? Is it in the West 
Indies? Was it, at the time of the signing of 
the Treaty of Paris, under Spanish sovereignty ? 


Pertinent Queries: 








N the days when the pirates of the Yucatan Chan- 
nel were chased by ships of the line, they used to 
make for the inlets of a little island, thirty-five by 
thirty-five miles across, that lies sixty miles due 
south of Cuba. Then it was the Isla de Pinos, and 

belonged to Spain. Now it is the Isle of Pines and, at 
the present moment, no one knows exactly to whom it 
does belong. 

Spain received it from Christopher Columbus, who, 
in search of fresh water, touched twice in what is 
called in his honor Columpo Bay. For a long time 
after Columbus gave the island to Spain it was de- 
serted except by crocodiles, who came ashore to lay 
eggs in the sand, and by pirates who came ashore to 
bury their treasure. To-day, the crocodiles still lay 
eggs in the sand, and the Pineros dig for the treasure. 
Some of them have dug up part of it, and a few weeks 
ago when I was on the island they unselfishly offered 
to show me where more of it could be found. Some 
day I am going back to dig for it. ‘The pirates used 
the island not only as a safe de- 
posit bank, but also as an ambush, 
and from its inlets and bays they 


the pirates, or knighted them; and now of them 
nothing remains except the treasures they buried, 
and a great house built by one of them, and now occu- 
pied by R. I. Wall, the energetic president of the 
Santa Fé Land Company. No; there is one other thing 
that remains—a story called ‘‘Treasure Island.’’ For, 
so learned Princeton professors and grave historians 
who have visited the island tell you, when he wrote 
that story it was the Isle of Pines Stevenson had in 
mind, and they will show you Spy Glass Hill and the 
lake, and the very fort where the sailors drove off 
John Silver. 


The Period of Traffic in Slaves 


After the pirates disappeared, the Spaniards grew 
rich, and divided the island roughly into six great 
plantations. One of them, Acosta, subdivided his land 
near Nueva Gerona into small holdings which the own- 
ers planted, but the others kept their great tracts in- 


tact, and stooped to trade. It was an exceptional form 
of trade, and one in which at that time were engaged 
many of our first families in Boston, Bristol, and.New 
Orleans. It was called traffic in black ivory. After 
the long run from the Gold Coast the slaves that sur- 
vived the voyage and reached the Isle of Pines were 
placed in great corrals, one of which still stands. There 
they were forced to stretch their limbs, and were fed 
and fattened until they were fit for the New Orleans 
market. In the Plaza at Nueva Gerona is the stone 
platform from which they were knocked down to the 
highest bidder. And so, from a pirates’ lair, the 
island became a sort of clearing-house for the sale of 
human beings. 

Then slavery was abolished, but the Isle of Pines stil! 
remained a home of slaves. Spain made it a penal 
settlement, and the slaves were Cuban political offend- 
ers, patriots, revolutionists, ‘‘suspects.’’ In chains 
they were transported from the nearest port on the 
Isle of Cuba, Batabano, to Nueva Gerona, and there 

set to work in the marble quarries 
and to the making of tiles and brick. 
Among them was the Marquis of 





would dart out upon trembling 
merchantmen, hastening through 
the Florida Straits to Kingston, 
Jamaica. So. many merchantmen 
were sunk by the pirates that Eng- 
land informed Spain if she could 
not keep order in her own island, 
England herself would occupy it 
and hang the pirates from the 
yard-arms of their own vessels. 
This alarmed Spain, and she looked 
about for some way by which to 
satisfy England, exterminate the 
pirates, and still keep the island 
for the Crown. She accomplished 
this by giving the entire island to a 
Captain Duarte, by loaning him a 
regiment of soldiers, and assisting 
him in making the Isle of Pines 
acolony of Spain. The regiment 
was stationed at what then was, 
and still is, Nueva Gerona, and 
with it were landed a few unhappy 
colonists. 


The Pirate Period 


The jolly pirates did not object 
to the newcomers. On the con- 
trary, as affording them diversion 
out of business hours, they rather 
welcomed them. After they had 
welcomed them three or four times 
the colonists fled eight miles into 
the island and built the town of 
Santa Fé. Even there they were 
not secure. Inland the pirates fol- 
lowed them, and, annoyed at hav- 
ing eight miles to walk, burned 
Santa Fé and forced the prominent 








Santa Lucia, Second President of 
the Cuban Republic, and his daugh- 
ter, the picturesque, young, and 
really beautiful Cuban girl, Evan- 
gelina Cisneros. She, it will be 
remembered, was arrested for plot- 
ting at Nueva Gerona to take the 
life of the Spanish Governor, and 
later escaped from prison in Ha- 
vana with the aid of Paul Decker 
and the New York ‘‘Journal.”’ 
There was another more distin- 
guished prisoner. The drawing- 
room of what now is the most 
beautiful house on the island was 
the cell of the patriot whom Cubans 
most delight to honor—José Marti. 
Then on his slender girl-like wrists 
he wore heavy shackles, and with 
bleeding hands—those hands that 
when he spoke for his country 
flashed like living flame—Marti 
kneaded the raw clay in the mold- 
ing box. To-day he has his reward. 
Raised high in the heart of Ha- 
vana, the hands carved in marble 
stretch out over the people he gave 
his life to free. 


What the Island Looks Like 


These political prisoners on the 
Isle of Pines bring the story of that 
island down to our own times, and 
to the day when it ceased to be a 
Spanish colony and passed into its 
present peculiar position. 

Before considering its present 
peculiar position, we will try to tell 
something of the physical aspect of 








saees to take a long walk off a 
Plank. But more soldiers and more 


Colonists came, and England hanged COURTYARD 


OF THE RESIDENCE OF MR, T. J. KEENAN, AT NUEVA GERONA, ISLE OF PINES 


the island. 
It is not a large island. With 
two horses, or two Missouri mules, 
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TYPICAL AMERICAN HOME ON THE ISLAND 


which now are more generally used there than horses, 
in one day you can drive from one side of it to 
the other. Near ‘the coast, both on the west and 
east side, rise a line of mountains. They are not 
very high mountains, and when you have driven 
well into the heart of the island you find it just as level 
as our prairie, and your view of the mountains is shut 
off by an unbroken forest of tall pines. These pines 
and the red soil underneath strongly suggest Lakewood, 
New Jersey, and where both pines and palmettos grow 
together you would suppose — were in that part of 
Florida which lies between Tampa and Jacksonville. 
In other places the island recalls only the trop- 
ics. That is where hundreds of royal palms send 
up their marble columns or where giant mango trees, 
covered with orchids, vines, and flowering creepers, 
form a jungle. The most beautiful part of the island 
lies along the coast near Nueva Gerona. There you 
have a combination of mountain, plain, and long double 
lines of palms, discovering the course of many running 
streams. 


The Pirates’ Hiding-places 


On one half of Columpo Bay the cocoanut palms 
troop down to a beach of pure white sand, and on the 
other half rises a high rocky promontory of volcanic 
formation, covered with great cacti, and into which 
the waves have eaten many caves and crevices. The 
openings to these are hung with vines and guarded by 
Spanish bayonet. And if these caves are not choked 
full of pearls and Spanish doubloons, and bars of silver, 
then the pirates, when they saw it, did not know a 
proper place for buried treasure. 

The only two real towns on the island, Nueva Gerona 
and Santa Fé, are to-day perfect specimens of old Span- 
ish-American settlements. They are like countless 
numbers of others scattered over Central and South 
America. The houses are of adobe, low and flat-roofed, 
once painted in pink, cobalt blue, yellow, light green, 
ora glaring white. They have jail-like windows with 
iron bars, a patio filled with plants in green tubs, a 
screeching parrot, and a red-tiled roof. In each town 
the plaza is neglected and full of weeds, the streets 
deep with dust, and the sidewalks broken into holes. 
Just below is printed a photograph of the main 
street of Nueva Gerona. It was taken at ten o’clock 
in the morning. It is not a busy street. Once 
outside of these old towns, in aspect and atmosphere 
so absolutely Spanish, every building you see suggests 
only those of the United States, especially those on 
the outskirts of Ocean Grove and Asbury Park. 

As colonists we seem to be the least adaptable of 

ople. That in four hundred years the Spaniard 
ound certain ideas in architecture best suited to the 
climaté is to us of no assistance. To meet the heat 
of the tropics the Spaniard built his house around an 
open court, with walls two feet in thickness. That the 
air might circulate, he made openings in the walls at 
the top and bottom. And when he wished to be cool, 
he sat inside his courtyard and let the sun and the 








dust beat against his outer walls. The American 
builds a house of light wood, nails it up as tight as a 
shingled cottage in New England, and when he wants 
to be cool, sits outside of it on the porch. All over the 
island you see these unpainted red pine cottages with 
the rocking chair on the porch, the hammock swung 
from the pillars, and the heat waves dancing over the 
freshly planted garden and the freshly plowed acres. 
To the eye of the ‘‘ Broadwayard”’ the outlook may seem 
monotonous and lonesome, but in the proud owner of 
the house and the forty acres you will find only an en- 
thusiast. To the man who has watered those forty 
acres with the sweat of his brow, and with that of 
Cuban farm hands he has hired at a dollar a day, and 
who has built his own home with his own hands, no 
climate is more delightful, no soil so fertile, no roads 
better, no water purer, and no air so health-giving as 
is to be found on his forty acres. 

To learn whether his opinion of the island was cor- 
rect was no part of my mission. I am not an author- 
ity on citrus fruits and subsoils. After proud settlers 
at McKinley, Columbia, and Santa Fé had shown me 
half a million specimens of both orange and grapefruit 
trees, I was still unable to tell them apart, or to distin- 
guish either from the rubber plant of the New York flat. 


Good Soil and Good Farms 


In his botanical garden in the Columbia settlement 
Dr. Ramsdell has seventy-five tropical plants, sent 
him by our Agricultural Department, of which twenty 
are from as many different countries, and as far apart as 
japan, Brazil, South Africa, and India. That certainly 
ooks as though the soil were able to meet all comers. 
But whether it is all the land companies claim for it, 
not being an expert, I do not know, and so do not mean 
to say. But I can truthfully testify that I did not meet 
one settler on the island, no matter how disgusted he 
might be with the political situation, who was not con- 
tented with his farm. Most of them were wildly en- 
thusiastic. So much so, indeed, that I charged the 
officers of the land companies with ‘‘salting’’ the road 
over which we drove with confederates, made up as 
happy farmers, and trained to recite pages from the 
prospectus. They indignantly denied having done 
this, but I think from the thoughtful mood that fol- 
lowed, the possibilities of the idea appealed to them. 

Before I went to the Isle of Pines, I thought from 
what I had read that the Senate should give the island 
to Cuba, and that the only Americans one would find 
there would be real-estate speculators, and, to use a 
bull, absentee landlords. I expected to find no bona 
fide settlers, only a few squatters and land sharks, 
who, by threats of ‘trevolutions’’ and typewritten ter- 
ritorial governments, were trying to advertise and sell 
their land, and who were succeeding only in stirring 
up bad blood between the Cubans and the people of 
the United States. 

On visiting the island I discovered that in what I 
had expected to find there I was entirely mistaken. 


The Settlers Are the Real Thing 


The men I met—and I went all over the island—were 
genuine settlers. They were men who had sold their 
farms in the States and who had come to the Isle of 
Pines to make a new home, and were as busy as bees 
in making it. A few rich Americans, still retaining 
their other interests in the States, have made of the 
island a sort of winter residence. They own large 
tracts of land, and having capital are operating in a 
big way. But each of them, whether he owns ten or 
five thousand acres, exhibited that same enthusiasm 
which in our West you find in the inhabitant of a 
booming town or a new territory. Each had the tre- 
mendous local pride and the quick jealousy of the pio- 
neer in the thing he has helped to create, and in most 
cases each showed the cheeriness and hopefulness a 
man feels who is working for his own hand, and not 
for a middleman, and whose work is good. 

These men are as fine representatives of the Ameri- 
can of modest means as you will find in any part of our 
country. From every part of it they come, but chiefly 
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A BUSY DAY ON 


THE MAIN STREET OF THE OLD SPANISH TOWN 


OF NUEVA GERONA 
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WHO OWNS THE 
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THE AMERICAN-BUILT STEAMBOAT WHICH PLigs DAILY BETWEEN 


from Iowa and Wisconsin. The reason they gave for | 
making the change was that the health of some member 
of the family required it, or because they wished to ayoid 
the hard winters of the Northwest. They say that where 
they could reap one harvest, they now reap three; that 
they have escaped the dark winter evenings, and, while 
waiting for the spring, the dreary winter day. When 
asked why if they wished to escape the snow they did 
not go to California or Florida, they answered that in 
those two States an acre of the same quality of soil costs 
three times as much as it does on the Isle of Pines, and 
that on the island there is no danger of an entire crop 
being destroyed by frost. When it was pointed out that 
neither was there frost in Cuba, and that very good land 
still could be bought there for two dollars an acre, they 
asked: ‘‘Isn’t it worth the extra money to live under 
your own flag?’’ In the end it always came back to 
that. When the need to economize or the health of one 
of the family had made it necessary for them to run the 
hazard of new fortunes in the tropics, they had chosen 
the Isle of Pines and not Cuba because they thought 
they were going to American soil. 

Although in the majority, the men interested in the 
island are not only those of small holdings. There are 
some rich men, and they are waiting only until the own- 
ership of the island 
is determined, to 
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improve it. They 
have already put 
on a new Ameri- 
can-built steamer 
to ply between 
Batabano and 
Nueva Gerona. 
They bring the 
island to within 
eight hours of 
Havana, and their 
steamer passes 
through a channel 
so shut in by keys 
that seasickness is 
unknown. 

The two most 
prominent men on 
the island are prob- 
ably the president 
of the company 
running this 
steamer, Mr. T. J. 
Keenan, and Sam 
H. Pearcy. 

Mr. Pearcy is the 
leader of the‘‘ Rev- 











olutionists,’’ and 
Mr. Keenan, of 
the Conservatives, 
or Moderates. 
They both are 
earnestly working 
to bring the island 
under our flag, but their methods are exactly opposed. 
To describe Mr. Pearcy is difficult. Heseems to be a g' 
man with the wrong crowd. He was the first Americal 
to buy large tracts of land on the island, and of it no one 
can speak more interestingly, nor with greater authority. 
Although I think the methods of the party he represents 
are entirely mistaken, and although the Moderates look 
upon him with alarm, no one than Mr. Pearcy gave mé 
a more helpful, just, and intelligent exposition of the 
situation. If he would join the Moderates they would gall 
a valuable ally, and without his brains to keep it & 
gether the party he now leads would fall to pieces. 

The home of Mr. Keenan, the leader of the Moderates, 
and President of all the Press Associations of America 
is in Pittsburg, where he is the owner of much real estate, 
of blocks of office buildings, and where at one time he was 
the proprietor of the Pittsburg ‘‘Press.’’ It is due almost 
entirely to his influence in Washington that decisive %& 
tion on the treaty has been so long postponed. On the 
island he owns what may be called the choice corner lots, 
the marble quarries, Columpo Bay, and along the river 
many hundreds of acres. His home, modeled after a Flot 
entine villa, is the most beautiful on the Isle of Pine 

Working with him for the best interests of the islan 


the two streets of Nueya Gerona. 


THE WATER SUPPLY OF NU 
Nueva Gerona was saved by this goat. Every miruing, harne: 
On the day of the revolutio 
on fire. Carrying with him the entire wate — Nueva 
of water to drink, both Cubans and Americans { upon r 
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is Mr. William Mason of the silk manufacturing firm of 
New York City, who has five thousand acres at La Céiba, 
which he and his two boys from Yale are managing, and 
where all of them have made their home. Another of 
the Moderates is Dr. E. R. Kellogg of Hartford. He has 
been some years on the Isle of Pines, and his orange groves 
near Santa Fe are said to produce the best oranges on the 
island. ‘This may be accounted for by the fact that he 
devotes himself to the oranges and to beautifying his 
gardens, and is not tempted by local politics. Charles S. 
Brown is developing the west of the island at Los Indios; 
R. I. Wall is the largest landowner at Santa Fe; John 
Anderson of New York City owns lands at Nueva Gerona, 
and is cashier of the Isle of Pines Bank. The interests of 
E. C. Knight, the ex-Mayor of Buffalo, lie at McKinley, 
which is recruited largely from Buffalo. Before he had 
visited the Isle of Pines, Mr. Knight was made a director 


in the McKinley company, but when he found that people 


who approved of him as Mayor were, on account of his 
being a director in the company, buying lots in McKinley, 
he went to the island to assure himself that it was ‘‘all 
right.” As a result he now has a winter home on the 
island. Reese P. Risley, another well-known figure in 
Buffalo, is the foe of the ‘‘absentee landlord.’’ He has the 
right idea. He would rather sell ten acres to the man 

; who will clear it 
and settle upon 
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it, than a hundred 
acres to the man 
who buys only to 
wait for a ‘‘rise.’’ 
Mr. R. P. Ewing, 
manager of the 
Columbia Land 
Company, was a 
farmer in Iowa 
when it was cheap- 
er to burn corn 
for kindling-wood 
than to haul it to 
the railways. He 
says where hecame 
from, land _ that 
cost $75 an acre 
brought in from 
$7 to$15 a year. 
He compares that 
to land on the Isle 
of Pines, which 
costs from $25 to 
$50 an acre, and 
which he claims, 
when in six years 
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the oranges begin 
to grow, will pay 
from $100 to $400 
a year. He was 
a ‘‘Territorialist,’’ 
but he sees that 
his party did not 
: : make a success of 
it, and is now strong for a union of both parties. I have 
spoken of these gentlemen because they come from differ- 
ent parts of the United States, and because from what- 
ever City each may come, there is sure to be some one who 
knows him, and who will vouch for the fact that he could 
neither be a ‘‘land shark” nor a ‘‘fake revolutionist.”’ 

Tam not saying that on the island I did not also find the 
land sharks, the idle, and the unruly. They were there, 
but they represented no one outside of their own little 
clique." The trouble is that they have brought people in 
the States to believe they represent the spirit of the entire 
island, and at present no one recognizes that fact, and 
Tegrets it more, than they do themselves. 

S already stated, the Americans are divided into two 
parties—the Territorialists, or ‘‘Revolutionists,’’ and the 
oderates—and the reason the situation on the island has 
een sO misunderstoodsis because we have heard only 
from one party. That is the Territorial party, the noisy 
party, the party that believes in agitation, in filibustering, 
and, by “revolutions,’’ or any other press-agent device, in 
advertising the island and so keeping it before the Ameri- 
Can people. 
heir theory is the same as that of the small party 
Irish who, to attract attention to their desire for 


No one can fail to read the result 


of 


Home Rule, exploded a dynamite bomb in the cellar 
of the House of Commons. ‘They attracted atten- 
tion—but they did not get Home Rule. All the 
complaints of which you read in the newspaper de- 
spatches come from men of this small Territorial party ; 
all the stories of unjust taxation, of persecutions, of 
the danger to women and children from revengeful 
Cuban officials, emanate from their press bureau. Of 
this party are the only men who have refused to pay 
taxes to Cuba, and one of them at the time he refused 
to recegnize the right of the Cuban Government to 
levy a tax upon him was drawing a salary as an official 
of the same Government he refused to recognize. It 
was this party that formed itself into a Territory of the 
United States and sent a delegate, a Mr. Ryan, to 
Washington. 

The Moderates do not consider that Mr. Ryan repre- 
sents them. As one of them said: ‘‘When they asked 
me to chip in and pay Ryan's expenses in Washington, 
I told them I wouldn’t give a cent to keep him there, 
but, since I saw what harm he was doing the island, I’d 
subscribe $20 to pay his fare back.’’ 

The meeting at which Mr. Ryan was selected to rep- 
resent the [Isle of Pines was held on the 5th of last 
November, when the Revolutionists formed a Terri- 
torial Government and elected all officers. Two weeks 
later, to ratify the first, a second meeting was held, 
and at this, by allowing the women present to vote, the 
Territorialists again got a majority of votes in favor of 
making the island a Territory. From this meeting 
many of the Moderates purposely absented themselves. 
This they now say was a mistake, as had they been 
present they might have prevented the Revolutionists 
from making every one on the island ridiculous. Now, 
the Territorialists also see their error and explain the 
Territorial Government as being only a form of propa- 
ganda, intended to exploit the island. 


The Way the Settlers Feel About It 


When asked if they did not know that officers of a 
Territory were appointed from Washington, and not 
elected, one of them said: ‘‘Of course, we knew that. 
We didn’t form that Territorial Government to give 
ourselves office. We wanted to advertise the fact that 
down here are a lot of Americans who want to get 
under the flag. We want to find out where we stand. 
If this island goes to us, we know a lot of capital that 
is only waiting to come into it; if it goes to Cuba, we 
know a lot of Americans who will leave it on the first 
boat. 

‘‘Now, the Moderates believe in delay. They believe 
if Americans keep crowding into this island, there will 
be so many here that the Senate will not dare to turn 
them over to Cuba, and the question will settle itself 
that way. But seven-eighths of the island belongs 
to Americans already, and the time to settle the ques- 
tion is now. And if we don’t agitate, the Senators will 
forget we are on the map, and some morning they’ll, 
absent-mindedly, give the island to Cuba. People accuse 
us of being only land speculators. As a matter of fact, 
for four years I’ve made my home on this island, and 
my owning lands here does me more harm than good. 
When I go to Havana or New York and try to tell the 
newspaper men the true story of our troubles, they 
say: ‘You’ve got land tosell down there, haven't you? 
Well, that news will cost you two dollars a line.’ They 
won't print our real news, so now we manufacture 
news that they must print.’’ 


A R-r-rousing R-r-revolution 


From this it will be seen that the revolutions of the 
Territorial party are not to be taken too seriously. 
Indeed, the last one, which also was the first one, can 
be described only as the revolution of ‘‘Nick’’ Biddle. 
My friend, Mr. Nicholas Biddle, is one of the flying 
squadron stationed by the New York ‘‘Herald’’ in 
Caribbean waters. He is an authority on Spanish- 
American revolutions, earthquakes, Bacardi rum, vol- 
canoes, Rioja Clarete and Aquacate pears. In rapid 
succession, three presidents of Venezuela have fastened 
upon him the order of the Bust of Bolivar, and he is the 
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man who found the letter that caused Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Loomis to withdraw from public life. 

Last November it appears that Mr. Biddle was upon 
the Isle of Pines looking for ‘‘news,’’ and there being 
no news, he set about creating it. On the evening the 
Territorialists declared themselves, Biddle called upon 
the Alcalde and mysteriously and in apparent alarm 
asked him, in case two hundred Americans, armed to 
the teeth, attacked his thirty Guardia Rurales, what 
would he, the Alcalde, do. To those who know Mr. 
Biddle, it is unnecessary to explain that, of course, up 
to this moment no one had had any thought of attack- 
ing anybody else, and that except for the nightingales, 
the town of Nueva Gerona was asleep. But upon the 
Alcalde the effect was exactly what Mr. Biddle desired, 
and before daylight mounted men were herding into 
the town of Nueva Gerona, one thousand Cuban farm- 
ers, each armed with a machete, and each resolved that 
though he loved his country, ‘‘he would never love an- 
other country.”’ 

On awakening, the Americans found the rural guard 
and the police barricaded inside the carcel, and two 
brass cannon pointed down the main street. Of course, 
Captain Pearcy and his three sons armed themselves, 
and the two Andersons, John, the Moderate, and Tom, 
the Revolutionist, respectively, got a kodak and a re- 
volver, and folks from Columbia, McKinley, and Santa 
Fé came driving into town just as though it were mail 
day. Nueva Gerona was so crowded that Carpenter’s 
boarding house ‘‘laid places’’ for forty extra boarders. 
As one of the Revolutionists told us, ‘‘It needed only 
a match to set the powder in a blaze.”’ 

Fortunately, appalled at his success, Mr. Biddle drew 
the line at applying the match. 


The Goat That Saved the Day 


Only by a providential accident was a massacre 
averted. As Rome was saved by her geese, Nueva 
Gerona was saved by her goat. This goat, now a his- 
torical figure on the Isle of Pines, for many years has 
been the entire water department of Nueva Gerona. 
Every morning, harnessed to a little cart filled with the 
medicinal waters of which the prospectus of each land 
company loves to tell, the goat has paraded the two 
streets of Nueva Gerona. Without prejudice he has 
served the rich and the poor. The Moderates and the 
Revolutionists, the Cuban officials and the Spanish 
shopkeepers, have drunk from the same carboy. Al- 
ways has the goat borne himself sedately and with 
dignity, illustrating in his bearing that public office is 
a public trust. But on the day of the revolution the 
excitement in the air, the smell of the powder that 
waited only for a match, set the goat on fire. Carrying 
with him the entire water supply of Nueva Gerona, he 
dashed the water jars against a corner pillar, and ran 
away. 

With not a drop of their justly exploited water to 
drink, both Cubans and Americans fell back upon 
Bacardi rum. No one, who, with closed eyes, has 
sipped Bacardi can fail to read the result. The soul 
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of each was filled with brotherly love, 
with charity toward all, with a convic- 
tion that somebody else was ‘‘a jolly 
good fellow,’’ and with a desire to clasp 
some one’s shoulders and sing close 
harmony. 

Weapons were cast aside, Captain 
Pearcy explained to the Alcalde, the 
Pineros slipped back to their fincas, the 
Americans returned to plant more 
citrus trees, the rural guards to playing 
dominoes at the café Dos Hermanos, and 
the revolution was at an end. 


Revolutionary Diet 


When the Isle of Pines is independent, 
a water wagon, with a goat’s head ram- 
pant, should be included in the arms of 
the republic. 

As to future revolutions, one of the 
Revolutionists said to me: ‘‘ Before we 
begin to revolute, we’ve got to planta 
lot of sugar-cane and bananas. Revo- 
lutionists,’’ he explained, ‘‘never eat 
nothing but sugar-cane and bananas.’’ 
He probably had read that in the Cuban 
revolution, the Cubans, for the very 
excellent reason that they could get 
nothing else, subsisted on sugar-cane 
and bananas, and so had concluded it 
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inquire into the conditions now existing 
there. 

To this, on March 24, in an editorial, 
the New York ‘‘Sun’’ objected, and at 
the same time so admirably presented 
the arguments of those who believe the 
island should go to Cuba, that I take the 
liberty of in part quoting from it. 

The ‘‘Sun’’ begins: ‘‘There is no 
doubt that seven, or even five or nine, 
grave and reverend Senators, after care- 
fully inspecting the soil of the island, 
drinking from its medicinal spring, and 
inhaling the vivifying ozone of its at- 
mosphere, could decide at once whether 
it is American or Cuban territory.’ 


The Cuban Contention 


The ‘‘Sun”’ continues: ‘‘The question 
of the political ownership of the Isle of 
Pines is not a physical question; it 
makes no difference what the island 
looks like or smells like. It makes no 
difference whether it is valuable or 
economically worthless. Every record 
of every kind, political and geographi- 
cal, shows that the Isle of Pines has for 
four hundred years been as much a part 
of Cuba as Long Island is a part of the 
State of New York. When Spain, by 








was a diet especially beneficial for ‘‘revo- 
luting.’’ The idea was his one contri- 
bution to the movement which is to 
sweep the thirty rural guards from the 
Isle of Pines. I told him I was an 
expert on revolutions, and that never had I known a 
revolutionist who would refuse his natural diet of rice, 
egys, and frijoles to gnaw upon a stick of sugar-cane. 

With a superior smile he said: ‘‘Them wasn’t real 
revolutionists.’’ 

The gentlemen of the Territorial party may think 
these stories are unfair to them, but it is their own 
fault if they allow incom- 
petents to make them 
ridiculous, and at the 


THE SPOT WHERE CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS LANDED 


ut it this way: ‘‘After declaring the Isle of 
ines to be American soil, and after Americans, 
with faith in that declaration, have made _ their 
homes there, can the United States give up those 
Americans to a foreign government, to be taxed 
without representation and to be ruled by a people 
of a different race and of a different language?’ 


Article I of the Treaty of Paris, relin- 
quished ‘all claim of sovereignty over 
it and title to Cuba,’ she no more 


segregated and ceded to the United , 


States the Isle of Pines, than she 
segregated and ceded the Province of Havana or the 
judicial district of Bejucal, of both of which po- 
litical divisions the island has for many years formed 
a part. The term ‘Cuba’ in that article embraces 
the Isle of Pines as definitely as it embraces Cayo 
Romano or Morro Castle : 

“The Platt Amendment, declaring the title in sus- 
pense, was signed on June 
12, Igor, after a strug- 
gle of four months. Six 





same time to misrepre- 
sent the settlers of the 
island who, instead of 
sitting in front of Gri- 
der’s grocery store talk- 
ing ‘‘atrocities,’’ prefer 
to plant oranges and ‘‘saw 
wood.’’ 

And in their turn, the 
settlers are to blame for 
allowing the Grider gro- 
cery element to run the 
island. 

“‘But,’’ they say, ‘‘we 
haven’t time to talk and 
attend political meetings. 
We are too busy.”’ 

To understand the po- 
litical situation it is nec- 
essary to go back to 








months after that there 
was held a national elec- 
tion in which the citizens 
of the island participated, 
under American authority 
and American auspices, as 
did the people of the main 
island. The Pineros were 
represented in the Consti- 
tutional Convention held 
under American auspices 
of 1900-1901. For nearly 
three years the island has 
been left under full Cuban 
control. Most of the in- 
vestment, and most of the 
settlement, has been made 
since it was clearly known 
that title was in suspense, 
and since the recognition 








the Spanish War and the 
Treaty of Paris, which was 
signed in the fall of 1898. 

As soon as the treat 
was signed, a number of Americans interested in real 
estate visited the Isle of Pines and purchased about 
three-eighths of the island. They claim, when they 
did this, they believed the Treaty of Paris had ceded 
the Isle of Pines to the United States. 

As to the disposal of the Islé of Pines, the Treaty of 
Paris unfortunately leaves room for at least argument, 
and in some minds for doubt. Through- 
out the period of intervention, when 
General Wood was Military Governor of 
Cuba, this doubt continued, and when 
the American army evacuated the island, 
the question still being unsettled, the 
Platt Amendment arranged to leave the 
title of the island ‘‘in suspense.’’ 

Meanwhile, during the three years of 
our occupation, Americans had con- 
tinued to buy land on the Isle of Pines, 
until to-day, not three, but seven-ezghths 
of the island belongs to citizens of the 
United States. The remaining one- 
eighth is owned by Cubans, Spaniards, 
and Pineros. A map which accompanies 
this article shows the amount and situa- 
tion of the land on the island held by 
our people. 


The Administration’s Point of View 


For several years a committee of our 
Senate has been considering a treaty, 
which, if ratified, will give the Isle of 
Pines to Cuba. The majority of the 
committee believes the island belongs 
to Cuba; the minority has reported in 
favor of making it a part of the United 
States. 

Equally divided as to what shall be 
done with it is the Administration, as 
voiced by the President and Mr. Root, 
and the Americans who have settled on 
the island or who have bought land 
there. The point of view of the Admin- 
istration is something like this: ‘‘ After 
giving thousands of lives and millions 
of dollars to free Cuba, can the United 
States stoop to take from her an island, 
and hand that island to American land 
sharks and real-estate speculators?”’ 

The Americans living on the island 

ap 





The shaded portion is owned by Americans. 
distinctly separate island of a totally different formation and age. 
south of coral formation, and of comparatively recent date. 


DUNNING’S, THE AMERICAN HOTEL AT McKINLEY, ISLE OF PINES 


Each disputant claims that the Treaty of Paris favors 
his contention. Both agree that by it the title to the 
island is absolutely established. But they can not agree 
as to what it was the Treaty of Paris established. 

Early in March, Senator Morgan, who was one of the 
Senators who sent in the minority report, suggested 
that seven Senators should visit the Isle of Pines and 
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by the United States of 
the de facto Cuban Gov- 
ernment.”’ 

That is a concise but 
complete statement of the case of those who would 
give the island to Cuba. The ‘“‘Sun’’ might also 
point out that even during our military occupation 
of Cuba, the local government of the Isle of Pines 
was administered by a Cuban Alcalde and not, as 
were other parts of Cuba, by an American army 
officer; and that while the title has been in sus- 
pense, government by a Cuban AIl- 
calde has continued to this day. 

The answer made to all of this by 
those who wish to see the Isle of Pines 
a part of the United States is, that by 
this same Treaty of Paris, but in an- 
other clause, Spain ceded the Isle of 
Pines to the United States; that since 
then the Isle of Pines has never ceased 
to be a part of the United States; and 
that the Senate has no more right to 
give it to Cuba than it would have 
to give Rhode Island to Great Britain. 


What the Treaty of Paris Says 


The words of the treaty upon which 
this claim is based occur in Clause II. 
They are: ‘“‘Spain cedes to the United 
States the Island of Porto Rico and 
other tslands now under Spanish sov- 
eretgnty in the West Indies.”’ 

The italics are mine. Therefore, the 
question, if it be a question, is, what 
was meant by ‘‘other islands in the 
West Indies’’? 

“Tf the Isle of Pines,’’ as one of the 
American settlers on the island said to 
me, ‘‘is not’ an island, and if it is not 
one of the ‘other islands in the West 
Indies,’ what in hell is it, and where in 
hell is it?’’ 

To this the opposition answers that 
the first clause of the treaty nullified the 
second; that as the whole question de- 
pends upon the Treaty of Paris, it must 
be determined whether those who signed 
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MAP OF THE ISLE OF PINES 


The large tract south of the dividing strip of water is a 
The north is of volcanic origin, the 
The greater part of it is uninhabited 


it intended the word ‘‘Cuba’’ to mean 

Cuba as it was known to Spain, and as 

it belonged to Spain. The opposition 

claims that the signers of the treaty so 
intended. 

Had they not considered it a part of 

, (Continued on page 22) 
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Saturday night at Mr. Dooley’s—Mr. Dooley in 
the chair. Present, Mr. Larkin and Mr. 
McKenna. Present, but not voting, Mr. 
Hennessy and Mr. Schwartzmeister. 

: OCIALISM is sweepin’ like a wave over th’ 

counthry,’’ said Mr. Larkin, the radical 

blacksmith. 

“It hasn’t wet my feet yet,’’ said Mr. 

McKenna (Rep.). 

‘*But Matthew is right,’’ said Mr. Dooley. 
‘*He’s right about it. A few days ago Mulligan 
wud’ve r-run me in because I didn’t wear a 
pitcher iv Hetty Green in me watch-chain, an’ 
sind me freeman’s sufferage to Pierpont Morgan to 
be endorsed befure I cud use it. To-day Mulligan 
is prisidint iv th’ Polisman’s Binivolent Hammer 
th’ Millyonaires Assocyation, an’ he has turned to 
th’ wall th’ lithygrafts iv th’ fathers iv his coun- 
thry, Addicks Crossin’ th’ Delaware, Jakey Schiff 
sthrikin’ th’ shekels fr’m th’ slave, an’ Grover 
Cleveland’s Farewell to his Life Insurance agents. 
These an’ other gr-reat names that wanst us bold 
but busted peasanthry looked up to f’r advice that 
not on’y cost thim nawthin’, but was even what 
ye might call remoonerative to thim, has to pay th’ 
same rates as Mrs. Winslow’s soothin’ syrup to 
have their pathriotic appeals to their fellow citizens 
printed in th’ papers. As Hogan wud say, ye can 
no longer conjure with thim. Ye can’t even con 
with thim, as I wud say. 


sale WAS diff’ rent in the goolden days. A gr-rand 
:% chance a Socialist had thin. If annybody 
undherstood him he was kilt be infuryated 
wurrukinmen. It wasa good thing f’r him that he 
on’y spoke German, which is a language not gin’ rally 
known among cultivated people, Schwartzmeister. 
They used to hold their meetin’s in a cellar in Wint- 
worth Avnoo, an’ th’ meetin’ was most always fol- 
lowed be an outing in th’ pathrol wagon. ’Twas wan 
iv th’ spoorts to go down to see th’ Brotherhood iv 
Man rushed off in th’ on’y Municipal Ownership con- 
veyance we had in thim days, an’ havin’ their spec- 
tacles busted be th’ hardy an’ loyal polis. ’Tis far 
different now. No cellars f’r th’ Brotherhood iv 
Man, but Mrs. Vanderhankerbilk give a musical 
soree f’r th’ ladies iv th’ Female Billyonaires 
Arbeiter Verein at her iligant Fifth Avnoo mansion 
yisterdah afthernoon. Th’ futmen were dhressed 
in th’ costume iv th’ Fr-rinch Rivolution, an’ tea 
was served in imitation bombs. Th’ meetin’ was 
addhressed be th’ well-known Socialist leader, J. 
Clarence Lumley, heir to th’ Lumley millyons. This 
well-known prolytariat said he had become a Social- 
ist through studyin’ his father. He cud not believe 
that a system was right which allowed such a man 
to accumylate three hundherd millyon dollars. 
He had frequently thried to inthrest this vin’ rable 
mossback in industhreel questions, an’ all he re- 
plied was: ‘Get th’ money.’ Th’ ladies prisint cud 
appreciate how foolish th’ captains iv industhree 
are, because they were marrid to thim an’ knew 
what they looked like in th mornin’. Th’ time 
had come whin a fierce blow must be sthruck f’r 
human freedom. In conclusion, he wud sing th’ 
*Marsellaisy’ an’ accompany himself on a guitar. 
Th’ hostess followed with a few remarks. She said 
Socialists were not dhreamers but practical men. 
Socialism was not a question iv th’ hour, but had 
come to stay as an afthernoon intertainment. It 
was less expinsive thin bridge, an’ no wan cud call 
ye down f’r ladin’ out iv th’ wrong hand. She had 
made up her mind that ivrybody must do something 
f'r th’ cause. It was wrong f’r her to have other 
people wurrukin’ f’r her, an’ she intinded to free 
or bounce her servants an’ go to live at a hotel. 


She wud do her share in th’ wurruld’s wurruk, too, 
an’ with this in view she was takin’ lessons in 
minichure paintin’. A lady prisint asked Mr. 
Lumley wud large hats be worn undher Socialism. 
He answered no, but th’ more becomin’ toque; but 
he wud look th’ matther up in a book be Karl 
Marx that he undherstood was an authority on 
these subjects. Th’ meetin’ thin adjourned afther 
passin’ a resolution callin’ on th’ husband iv th’ 
hostess to go an’ jump in th’ river. 


‘AN’ there ye ar-re, boys. Socialism is no longer 
talked to ye in Platt Doitch, but handed to ye 
fr’m th’ top iva coach or whispered fr’m be- 

hind an ivory fan. It’s betther that way. I prefer to 

have it in a goblet all iv goold fr’m fair hands to 
takin’ it out ivacan. Yecan’t make anny new idee 
too soft f’r me. If I had me way I’d get thim to put 
it to music an’ have it danced befure me. It suits 

me betther th’ way it is than whin Schulz screened a 

Schwabian account iv it through his whiskers. 

“What d’ye want to do?’ says I. ‘To makeall men 

akel,’ says he. ‘Akel to who?’ says I. ‘If ye mane 

akel to me, I'm agreeable,’ I says. ‘1 tire iv bein’ 
supeeryor to th’ rest iv th’ race,’ says I. ‘But,’ 
says I, ‘if ye mane akel to ye,’ says I, ‘I’ll throuble 

ye to take ye’ersilf off,’ says I. ‘I shave,’ says I. 

‘*But suppose you did get Socialism. What 
would you do?’’ asked Mr. McKenna (Rep.). 

**Bebel says—’’ began Mr. Schwartzmeister. 

‘*Shut up Schwartz,’’ said Mr. Larkin. ‘‘Th’ 
first thing we’d do wud be to take all th’ money in 
th’ wurruld an’ throw it into th’ lake.’’ 

**Not my money,’’ said Mr. McKenna. 

““Yes, ye’er’s an ivrybody else’s,’’ said Mr. 

Larkin. 

‘*Mine wudden’t make much iva splash,’’ said 

Mr. Hennessy. 

**Hush,’’ said Mr. Larkin. 
wan to wurruk at something.’’ 
**What wurruk wud we put us at?’’ asked Mr. 

McKenna. 

**Liebknicht says—’’ began Mr. Schwartzmeister. 

‘*Niver mind what he says,’’ said Mr. Larkin. 
‘*Tvry man wud wurruk at what plazed him.”’ 

‘*But suppose no wurruk plazed him,’’ said Mr. 
Dooley and Mr. McKenna at once. 

**He’d starve.’’ said Mr. Larkin. 

**He wud, now,’’ said Mr. Dooley. 

**Well,’’ said Mr. McKenna after some thought, 

‘*T choose to feed th’ swans in Lincoln Park.”’ 


**Thin we’d set ivry 


ee 


E cudden’t,’’ said Mr. Larkin. ‘‘Ye wudden’t 
be let. Whin ye’er case come up I’d be called 
in as an expert an’ I’d sind th’ good woman 

over to the Govermint hatstore f’r th’ loan iv a stove- 

pipe, jump on a Govermint sthreet car r-run be 
me cousin, an’ go down to th’ City Hall cr Gover- 
mint Intillijence Office. Afther shakin’ me warmly 
be th’ hand an’ givin’ me a Govermint stogy to 
smoke, th’ Mayor wud say: ‘Little Jawnny Mc- 
Kenna is a candydate f’r feedin’ the swans in Lin- 
coln Park. He has O’Brien an’,a sthrong dillyga- 
tion behind him, but what I want to know is, is he 
fitted f’r th’ job?’ ‘I’m afraid not,’ says I. ‘He 
hasn’t got th’ requisite touch. But if ye want an ex- 
pert hand f’r th’ wheelbarrow at th’ Govermint roll- 

in’ mills, he’s just th’ good sthrong poor fellow f’r 

th’ sinycure,’ says I. An’ th’ next day at siven 

o’clock they’d be a polisman at th’ dure an’ ye’d 
be put in handcuffs an’ dhragged aff to th’ slag 
pile. An’ maybe I wudden’t break ye’er back. 

F’r I’d be ye’er boss. I’m wan iv th’ original 

ol’ line Socialists, an’ to th’ victor belongs th’ 

spoils, be Hivens.”’ 

**You’d not be my boss then any more than you 
are now, me boy,’’ said Mr. McKenna warmly. 


‘*In Chermany—’’ began Mr. Schwartzmeister. 

‘*Dhry up,’’ said Mr. Larkin. ‘‘Ye mustn’t feel 
badly, Jawn. Ye wudden’t have to wurruk long. 
About eight o’clock Martin’s shift wud come on, 
ye’d make a date to meet me at th’ Govermint 
baseball game, take off ye’er overalls, jump into 
ye’er autymobill, an’ run over to what used to be 
Martin’s place, but is now a Govermint dispinsary, 
where an uncle iv mine wud give ye a much larger 
glass iv malt free, d’ye mind.”’ 

**Hooray!’’ said Mr. Hennessy. 

‘*Thin ye’d run over to ye’er iligant brownstone 
mansion in Mitchigan Avnoo, beautifully furnished 
be th’ Govermint; a Govermint dhressmaker wud 
be thryin’ a new dhress on ye’er wife, a letther- 
carrier wud be milkin’ a Govermint cow on th’ 
back lawn, an’ all ye’d have to do f’r th’ rest iv 
th’ day wud be to smoke ye’er pipe an’ play on th’ 
accorjeen.”’ 

‘It sounds good,’’ said Mr. McKenna. ‘‘But—’’ 

**In Karl Marx—’’ began Mr. Schwartzmeister. 

‘*Keep quite,’’ said Mr. Dooley. ‘*Ye mustn’t 
monnopolize th’ convarsation, Schwartz. It’s get- 
tin’ to be a habit with ye. I must tell ye f’r ye’er 
own good. Give somebody else a chance wanst 
in a while. What were ye goin’ to say, Jawn?”’ 

**T wasn’t goin’ to say anything,’’ said Mr. Mc- 
Kenna. ‘‘What’s the use of arguing against a 
balloon ascension? The grand old Republican party, 
under such leaders as—’’ 


en E needn’t mintion thim,’’ said Mr. Dooley, 
¥ *funtil this month’s gran’ jury has adjourned. 
But ye’re right. Th’ grand old Raypublican 

party will take care iv this matther. A Raypublican 
is born ivry minyit, an’ they will niver allow money 
bearin’ th’ sacred image iv Columbya an’ James 
H. Eckels to be dhrowned in th’ lake. It’s no use 
argyin’ against Socialism, an’ be th’ same token, 
it’s no use argyin’ f’r it. Afther listenin’ to Larkin 
an’ his talkative German frind here, I don’t know 
anny more about it thin I did befure. Schwartz- 
meister’s idee iv it, is that ivry man shall live ina 
story-an’-a-half house, wear a unyform with a cock’s 
feather in th’ hat, an’ dhraw his pay in soup tickets 
fr’m th’ German Govermint. Larkin is lookin’ for- 
ward to achance to get even with his boss. That’s 
his idee iv an industhreel Hiven. Th’ Lord knows 
I’d rejoice to see th’ day whin Hinnissy wud be 
shakin’ a throwel fr’m th’ top iv a wall an’ yellin’ 
‘Mort’ at Andhrew Carnaygie scramblin’ bare-legged 
up a ladder, or mesilf lyin’ back ona lounge afther a 
hard day’s wurruk writin’ pothry f’r th’ Gover- 
mint, ordherin’ th’ King iv England to bring me 
a poached egg an’ a cup iv tay, an’ be quick about 
it, darn ye. But I’m afraid it won’t happen in our 
day. That alone wud make me a Socialist. I’m 
sthrong f’r anny rivolution that ain’t goin’ to happen 
in my day. But th’ truth is, me boy, that nawthin’ 
happens annyhow. I see great changes takin’ 
place ivry day, but no change at all ivry fifty years. 
What we call this here counthry iv ours pretinds 
to want to thry new experiments, but a sudden 
change gives it a chill. It’s been to th’ circus an’ 
bought railroad tickets in a hurry so often that it 
thinks quick change is short change. Whin I take 
me mornin’ walk an’ see little boys an’ girls with 
their dinner pails on their arms goin’ down to th’ 
yards, I’m th’ hottest Socialist ye iver see. I'd be 
annything to stop it. I’d be a Raypublican even. 
But whin I think how long this foolish old buildin’ 
has stood an’ how manny a good head has busted 
against it, I begin to wondher whether ’tis anny 
use f’r ye or me to thry to bump it off th’ map. 
Larkin here says th’ capitalist system is made up 
iv th’ bones iv billions iv people, like wan iv thim 
coral reefs that I used to think was pethrified sponge. 
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If that is so, maybe th’ on'y thing I can do about it is 
to plant a few geeranyums, injye thim while I live, an’ 
thin conthribute me own busted shouldher-blades f’r 
another Rockyfellar to walk on. 


Whin I read th’ news fr’m Wash'nton day be 

day, I’m almost scared at what me frind Thay- 
dore Rosenfelt is doin’. Says I to mesilf: ‘I must be 
modhrate. Iv coorse, I don’t want to be a hidebound 
consarvitive like Willum Jennings Bryan. We must 
keep abreast iv advancin’ thought, or annyhow iv ad- 
vancin’ speech. On th’ other hand, I’m no firebrand 
like Rosenfelt or Debs. Pollyticks is practical wurruk, 
an’ I can’t goas far as these bright-eyed young dhream- 
ers in advocatin’ fryin’ th’ railroad prisidints in Stand- 
ard Ile an’ hangin’ th’ Supreme Coort be th’ toes fr’m 
th’ Wash’nton Monument. No, I will keep cool; I will 
hold fast to th’ safe an’ sane principles f'r which Spies 
an’ Parsons were hanged. Th’ time has come whin 


Ni sir, we don’t change much in this counthry. 





T was Indian sum- 
mer among the 
Ozarks in Mis- 
souri. The yahoo 
and the bitter- 
sweet enlivened 
the sombre colors 
of the trees, and 
at intervals, in 
the dreary forest 
silence, the ripe 
black walnut fell 
with a splash and 
a thud. Goose- 
berry Creek was 
low, and its green 
summer reflec- 
tions had given 

The girlish figure of Robertson’s bride place to dull yel- 

: lows and browns. 

Over Robertson’s cabin towered the fine black-wal- 
nut trees of the region, and behind it washed the fern- 
clogged waters of the creek. At the washtub in the 
foreground, her throat and arms left bare by a short 
skimped calico dress, was the girlish figure of Robert- 
son’s bride. ; 

Robertson’s wife was a beauty—with a low brow, a 
delicate chin, and hair of a tawny yellow. She was 
pale, like all those women who are such patient victims 
of the ague and the ill-behavior of mankind. Her eyes 
were narrow and heavy-lidded, but when she lifted 
them one wondered at their soft pathos, their vast ca- 
seid for sorrow. The whole face had a languid, slum- 

rous quality, like the Sleeping Beauty. 

Missouri had been safely married for months. She 
was not yet twenty, not yet beginning to fade, but her 
dower of beauty took half its elusive charm from the 
fact that it was a perishing thing, destined to wither 
away before Robertson’s wife should have reached her 
maturity. 

‘‘Howdy, Missouri?’’ said a man passing by upon the 
road. 

‘‘How’s yo’self?”” responded Missouri, and flashed 
up the wonderful eyes. ‘‘Whyn’t you-uns c’m up?” 
she added. ‘‘We-uns has been a-layin’ off to c’m 
daown.”’ 

‘‘We den a-layin’ off,’’ answered the man. 

His myles started, and being too indolent to pull the 
reins, he let them carry him beyond Missouri’s hearing. 

‘Looks lak it’s awful funny how Missouri taken up 
with Robertson,’’ said the bearded Missourian, on the 
wood-wagon with him; ‘‘Robertson’s a baid aig, ain’t 
he?”’ 

‘*Ya-as, he is. Come up yere frum Taxas, with his 
davilment. They'd orter run such trash as Robertson 
out’n they caounty.”’ 

‘“Whyn’t some of ’em move to git red of him?’ asked 
the man with the beard. 

‘He just sattled himself to stay,’’ answered the other 
man resignedly. ‘‘They’d orter tah an’ f’atheh him 
some night, him an’ all them boys he runs with. Bee 
Cole, he saies he c’n swah it was Robertson an’ them 
taken him off in the woods an’ whupped him!”’ 

‘‘What they want to take Bee off an’ whup him for? 
He’s a preacher; looks lak they’d orter leave him be.”’ 

‘‘He saies somepin abaout Robertson an’ them doin’ 
that davilment with the ra-alroad train, las’ summer. 
He saies right,out in preachin’ the train robbers was 
mighty near these yere woods, and they couldn’t hide 
frum the davil lak they done frum they ra-alroad de- 
tective. I saies to him: ‘Bee’—I saies—‘them fellows 
is liable to petch onto you-uns for that!’ Sure enough, 
they ketched him aout after dark, an’ they taken him 
off in the woods an’ whupped him. They’d orter been 
ashamed, whuppin’ a cripple!’’ 

“T wisht I could a-saw Bee,’’ chuckled the bearded 
man. ‘‘He gats mad enough abaout nothin’ at all. 
Looks lak he’d bu’st, if they done him that way.” 

‘‘He’s mad enough!’ answered his companion. ‘‘He’s 
layin’ for Robertson; he ain’t forgatten. Bee, he run 
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cool-headed men must steer th’ ship iv state firmly 
to’rd th’ rocks so that it won’t bump in our lifetime.’ 

‘“That’s what I say. An’ thin ye come in. ‘What 
wild thing has Rosenfelt done to-day?’ says I. ‘I’m 
afraid he’s goin’ too far in his radical idees,’ says I. 
‘He has heerd th’ cry iv th’ oppressed,’ says ye. ‘He 
has listened to th’ voice iv th’ poor an’ downthrodden,’ 
says ye. ‘An’ with th’ help iv Gawd, he will compel 
th’ railroads to carry sausage as cheap fr’m Cincinnati 
to New Orleans, as fr’m Chicago to Memphis,’ says ye, 
‘only Sinitor Aldrich won't let him,’ says ye. Another 
Lincoln. They'll be joy in manny a humble home if 
th’ rate bill passes.. Our childher will bless th’ name 
iv Thaydore Rosenfelt. ‘Pah-pah, what did Wash’nton 
do?’ ‘He freed th’ counthry.’ ‘An’ what did Lincoln 
do?’ ‘He emancypated th’ slaves.’ ‘An’ what did 
Rosenfelt do?’ ‘He framed th’ gloryous bill be which, 
if it hadn’t been f’r Sinitor Aldrich, ye cud go fr’m Cin- 
cinnati to New Orleans f’r asong, if ye wint as freight.’ 
An’ this, mind ye, is on’y the first step to’rd liftin’ up 


IN 





th’ downthrodden. Th’ Prisidint is a warm-hearted 
man, an’ his bosom is wrung be th’ thought iy little 
boys wurrukin’ in coal mines an’ little girls in slaugh- 
ter-houses, iv two or three millyon American Citizens 
fearin’ to die, although they need a rest, because the 

havea life insurance policy. Besides th’ rate bill, he va 
poses to limit th’ size iv private yachts to two hundherd 
feet over all. With this accomplished, th’ PannymaCanal 
dug with th’ vision iv a prophet an’ a navy large enough 
to be iv anny use to England in th’ inivitable war with 
Germany, th’ poor will have no more reason to com- 
plain, th’ pot will bile again upon th’ stove, an’ ivr 

dinner-pail will be full iv something if it’s on’y hot air,” 


“ ELL, he’s a good man, an’ I’m with him.” 
said Mr. Hennessy. ‘‘Don’t ye think he’s 


right whin he wants to put a limit on how 
much money a man can have?’ 
“I do,’’ said Mr. Dooley, ‘‘but I’d rather put a limit 
on how little he can have.”’ 


MISSOURI” 


WHERE THE DEVIL TAKES A HAND IN HUMAN AFFAIRS 


By MARIANNE GAUSS 


after Missouri two year; and then Robertson c’m up 
yere from Taxas, and married her, afore Bee knew 
what they was abaout. That’s haow Bee come to med- 
dle with Robertson. He was bound to make Missouri 
sorry of her bargain. Looks lak it suits her mighty 
well, though.’’ 

‘Bee acks lak a fool!’’ commented the man with the 
beard. 

‘‘He just rather went crazy over Missouri,’’ said his 
companion. ‘Looks lak he’d die if she wouldn’t have 
him. She sorter fooled with they boys, and got ’em 
foolish. Bee, he hates Robertson lak a rattlesnake. 
He’s bound to git even with him. Hesaies to me, after 
they tuk an’ whupped him, he could prove that rob’ry 
onto Robertson, an’ sen’ him to the Pen, anyhow. I 
saies: ‘Bee, you wanto keep quiet, now. Them fellows 
es liable to mighty nigh injoo you, if they petch onto 
you-uns again!’ ”’ 

‘Robertson, he acks awful sudden if he gats aggra- 
vated,’’ drawled the bearded man. ‘‘Cayn’t sca’cely 
find time to gat out’n Robertson’s way!”’ 

The wood-wagon, with its load of black-walnut ties 
for the railroad, creaked out of sight, over the brow of 
the hill. 

Missouri, at the washtub, shook Robertson’s gingham 
shirt free of the suds, and, thrusting back her brown- 
yellow hair with a wet and soapy hand, she looked up 
to «Sagat at the greeting of a young man on horse- 
back. 

‘‘Howdy, Zue?’’ said the horseman. 

‘‘Howdy!’’ said Robertson’s wife, an almost imper, 
ceptible flush creeping over her pale cheek. ay 

He was a slender, black-eyed fellow, with long hair 
and delicate features which indicated some refinement. ’ 
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His wife leaned against the door-frame 


The horse was a long, brown animal, having red eyes 
and a general air of excitability like his master’s. ; 

‘““Whoa! Whoa, I say!’ cried the rider, jerking at 
the bridie, and turning his body so that the hip-joint 
was seen to be shrunken, and one leg several inches 
tco short. 

Missouri looked uncomfortable under the bright eyes 
which he fixed upon her face. 

‘*You-uns wasn’t to preachin’, a-Sunday!’’ he said. 

The tone in which he spoke had a note of personal 
grievance, as the young fellow recalled the unreason- 
able disappointment he had felt on Sunday afternoon 
when the light-blue dress and white bonnet of Robert. 
son’s wife had failed to appear among the Sunday 
toilets displayed about the steps of Pisgah Church be- 
fore the afternoon service. Poor Bee Cole! He knew 
it was an absurd thing in which to find satisfaction, but 
of all the hours of the week he came nearest to peace 
in that one when Missouri sat before him, at the school- 
house, her pale face tinged by the pink lining of her 
bonnet, her eyes full of patient pathos; while Robert- 
son was off with the boys. 

Bee Cole was a man whose head was never cool, 
whose hand was never steady; a man with all the 
nervous passions of the cripple; a man under all whose 
longings went an inarticulate feeling that human life 
owed him a reparation for the shrunken hip joint. 
From the first moment of his feverish passion for Mis- 
souri, he had thought of her, somehow, as his own. 
Even now as he bent from the saddle, he was forgetful 
of everything which had happened in the past three 
months. He realized with a start, as the girl drew 
back from him, that she was Robertson’s wife. 

‘*Why wasn’t you to preachin’?’”’ he demanded. 

‘‘Joe, he was raound home, a-Sun- 
day,’’ she explained, ‘‘and he didn’t 
sca’cely lak me to went to preachin’.”’ 

“It’s whah he ought to went him- 
self!’ declared the preacher trium- 
phantly. 

‘‘He cayn’t sca’cely feel lak hearin’ 
preachin’’’ said Missouri, with a soft, 
regretful expression of her eyes, as she 
dwelt upon Robertson’s shortcomings. 

““Zue,’’ broke in the young man, im- 
patiently, ‘‘Zue, did ye hear the boys 
say anything about me?’’ 

‘Joe, he saies somepin’,’’ acknowl- 
edged Missouri. ‘‘Them words he uses, 
he don’t sca’cely know they’s cuss- 
words. He hears ’em, out with the 
boys.”’ 

“The devil has to be resisted!’’ cried 
Bee, excitedly. 

‘*Looks lak men-folks sorter lak to be 
tampted,’’ admitted Missouri, faintly. 

Her pink chin trembled, sorrowfully, 
and her lashes were downcast. ‘The 
position brought into view her ear, and 
the line of her jaw; and the distance 
between the two was so slight as to be 
almost a deformity. It gave her whole 
face, for all its wonderful beauty, a 
coarse, unspiritual look. 

‘Joe, he’s awful sociable boy,’’ she 
proceeded. ‘‘He runs with them baid 
boys, but he ain’t got no use for theyre 
davilment. hey ain’t no evil in Joe. 
As the good Book saies, the ol’ davil, 
he’s shore got a peck on men-folks. He 
don’t leave ’em no rest.’’ 

‘Them boys mighty nigh runs after 
the devil!’’ Bee cried, witha harsh little 
laugh; ‘‘he’d have a hard time to get 
shet of 'em, if he wanted to.”’ 

‘‘Looks lak men is just natcherly 
mean,’’ said Missouri; ‘‘you cayn’t ast 
*em to ack lak wimmen!”’ 

She expressed this sentiment with 
confidence. Bee had heard the same 
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thing said, by her mother, whose teachings had made 

her look indulgently on the vices of the wooer from 

Texas. And Missouri’s mother was a woman of ex- 

rience in the wickedness of mankind, for her hus- 
band and her three sons had each served his term at 

Jefferson City. 

“Jt ain’t the devil that’s the root of all evil!’’ cried 
the preacher; ‘‘as the Book says, it’s beer and tobacco. 
That’s what lands men in the Pen.’”’ 

Missouri flushed again—angrily, this time, for she 
also had heard a floating story to the effect that Robert- 
son had ‘‘done time’’ in Texas. 

“Nobody thinks lasser of men-folks for gittin’ to 
the Pen!’’ she said, with spirit; ‘it ain’t lak wimmen- 
folks. ’Most all men has went to the Pen, some time 
in theyre lives, lessen it’s preachers.”’ 

Her eyes flashed dangerously. 

“Looks lak preachers is mighty nigh wimmin-folks!”’ 
she flung at him; and the shaft went home to the 
cripple. 

He looked at her averted face, the little misshapen 
ear just above the jaw, and all restraint was off his 
feeling fora moment. He said nothing, but 
the passion which had tortured him so long 
lashed him almost to a fury. 

Without saying good-by, the cripple turned 
his horse into the rock-road, where he could 
make out, in the distance, an approaching 
wood-wagon, and the stockily built figure of 
Robertson on its spring-seat. As he drew 
nearer, Bee’s eyes became so clouded with 
excited feeling that he could scarcely recog- 
nize his enemy. 

‘Howdy, Bee?’’ said Robertson, with a 
quick jerk of the head. 

It was the same voice which had ordered 
the preacher to dismount, that dark night 
crossing the neck of woods behind the school- 
house. With the passionate weakness of a 
cripple, he felt himself pass, body and soul, 
under the dominion of another excitement. 
The whole scene rushed back upon his mem- 
ory—the slipping of water in the creek, the 
damp blackness of the night, the falling rain, 
broken to a mist by the interlacing branches 
overhead ; Robertson’s jeering voice; the half- 
circle of muffled figures. In an instant of 
time he lived over again the insult he had 
suffered, and which had been so terrible a 
thing to him that he had no recollection of 
the physical abuse. 

“Where you goin’?’’ said Robertson, plac- 
ing his wagon to obstruct the road. 

“None of yo’ business!’’ answered Bee, 
furiously. 

The cowardice which was a part of his 
physical affliction set his hand quivering 
on his bridle-rein. Robertson might have 
guessed, for he was a shrewd fellow, the plan 
which Bee carried in his heart. His brown 
face, at any rate, was a trifle pale, and it 

occurred to Bee that some friend had given 
him warning. He felt, suddenly, that Rob- 
ertson knew; and he was even then on his 
way to meet the railroad detective! 

‘‘Lemme pass!’’ he said, half frightened, 
half furious. 

‘‘Who’s hendering?’’ laughed Robertson, 
as he crowded his mules into the way. 

He looked uneasy, and there was a threat- 
ening gleam in his eyes. 

“Gwan!’’ he said, sullenly. 

Bee’s face darkened at the sound of his 
voice. He turned his horse across the lonely 
stretch of railroad, where ‘‘Robertson an’ 
them’’ had loosened a rail, one dark summer night. 
A gash in the red clay bank still marked the spot 
where the St. Louis passenger had plunged to ruin. 

When Robertson’s wood-wagon creaked into view, 
Missouri took her hands from the suds, and with one 

of them shielded her eyes from the sun. 

‘“‘Men-folks es always so hongrey,’’ she said, as she 
gave her attention to the biscuits and ‘‘fat-back’’ for 
Robertson’s dinner. 

Robertson entered and flung himself down beside the 
walnut tree which shadowed hiscabin. Sunlight slanted 
over his sleek, black head’ and his gingham shirt; his 
bold black eyes looked out defiantly ; as his lips parted, 
they left visible his lower row of teeth, which were very 
small, very white, and sloped backward like a cat’s. 

“You-uns’ll take cold, a-settin’ on the da-amp 
ground,”’ said Missouri plaintively. 

Robertson grinned. ‘‘Missouri thinks a heap of 
me,’’ he chuckled to himself. 

He was not mistaken. Gentle as she was, good as 
she was, a strong tie of common feeling bound her to 
the man in the shade of the walnut. Her eyes beamed 
upon him with an enfolding motherliness. 

“Did ye haul yo’ ties to the ra-alroad?”’ she asked 
gently. 

_He gave her no answer. Bee Cole must have been 
right in his suspicion that Robertson had received some 
warning; for he was quite pale, now that his face was 
in repose, and continually turned to see the road. 

‘*You-uns is liable to gat cotched by the agers,” said 
Missouri. ‘‘You orter go to taown, git ye some quinine. 
You-uns want to take keer yo’se’f.”” 

Robertson put his head upon his hand for a moment, 
and his wife leaned against the door-frame, anxiously 
watching him. 

“‘Lam Ogden was a-callin’ for you-uns,’’ she said, at 
length. 

Robertson sprang to his feet. 

“I saies you-uns’d be back, agin noon,” continued 
his wife. ‘He saies he dassent wait, and he dassent 
come back. You-uns could see him whah you ben a 
layin’ off to git togather.”’ 

: “You played the fool!’ cried Robertson fiercely, 

‘Lam tol’ you he wanted me, whyn’t ye tell him 
where to find me?” 


‘*Some’n crooked about 
this,’’ 
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Missouri’s eyes brimmed over at his harshness. 

‘‘Ye hear that little devil of a lame preacher say Lam 
drinks his beer, didn’t ye?’’ he went on. ‘‘And you 
been crazy to keep me an’ Lam from gittin’ together 
ever since!”’ 

He was saddling the mule now. Her hand tremu- 
lously sought his arm. 

‘‘Lemme go!’’ cried Robertson, for his eyes caught 
vent of a light top-buggy, in the road, ‘lemme go, 

say!’’ 

He was white as dust as he sprang into the saddle. 
Missouri realized that the buggy, occupied by two 
strangers, had paused at the cabin fence. Following it, 
on his red-eyed brown horse, was the figure of Bee Cole. 

‘*Hello, there!’’ 

One of the strangers was out of his buggy, but 
sane sprang into the saddle without heeding his 
salute. 

‘‘Howdy, thar, Robertson! Howdy!’’ 

This was Bee Cole’s voice, tremulous with passion 
and triumph. Robertson turned, with a sickly smile 


and a face as gray as wood ashes. 





said Robertson 


‘*You-uns ain’t deaf, are you?’’ sneered the cripple, 
riding up at his side. 

Missouri pushed back the hair from her pointed brow, 
and her eyelids quivered piteously. 

‘*Your name Robertson?’’ said the Sheriff, reaching 
the bridle-rein of the mule. 

‘‘Yes, my name’s Robertson.”’ 

The Sheriff produced a folded paper. Bee Cole burst 
into a savage laugh which passed unnoticed. 

‘IT don't know as I know ye,’’ said Robertson de- 
fiantly; ‘‘I was about to go to town for some quinine!’ 

The cripple laughed again. Robertson’s wife was 
standing with her bonnet thrown back, her white and 
terrified face upturned. The railroad detective had 
finished tying his horse, and now joined the group and 
spoke in an undertone to the Sheriff. 

‘“‘Some’n crooked about this,’’ said Robertson, after 
reading the warrant for his arrest; ‘‘you sure got the 
wrong man!’’ 

The cripple leaned from his horse, and his dark, tri- 
umphant face caught Robertson’s eye. 

‘““Needn’t to mind,’’ said Robertson; ‘‘I’m bound to 
know who got me arrested for some’n I never done!’ 

He alighted from his mule, seeming to forget the 
presence of the girl, who had crept up to him in a 
frightened, tearful way. Her eyes filled and ran over, 
as the situation slowly dawned upon her. 

And now the cripple tasted his triumph in the 
sweetest of the cup. Robertson surrendered, holding 
out his thick wrists for the handcuffs. 

Beside himself for the moment, Bee pushed his horse 
up behind the Sheriff’s buggy. 

‘‘Good-by, Robertson!’ he called triumphantly; 
then stood looking until the buggy disappeared over 
the hill. ‘‘You-uns never suspeshioned Robertson, did 
ye?”’ he said to Missouri. 

She did not answer. 

‘“‘I knowed it!’’ cried Bee exultantly ; ‘‘before you-all 
was married, I tol’ you Robertson an’ them wracked 
that train! Do you remember? Say, Zue, ye forgat 
that?”’ 

She looked at him helplessly. 

‘‘He knowed better than to let on to you,”’ said Bee. 
‘They ain’t nobody to say you knowed of it, or tetched 
a penny of that money, Zue!”’ 
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She lifted her eyes, and the old torment struck him, 
dashing the sweetness from his revenge at one blow. 

Bee slowly turned his horse. Already, the reaction 
had set in upon his triumph, and he had come to the 
bitter tang in the cup. 

He rode toward the house of the nearest neighbor, to 
whom he had meant to bear the news. The sun went 
under a cloud, and he felt an autumn chill in the atmos- 
sphere. He was trembling from head to foot, now, and 
the sweat.stood in beads upon his forehead. 

He wheeled his horse in the road and spoke aloud to 
himself. 

‘He done it, shore!’’ he cried, in a terrified voice. 
‘‘He tuk’n wracked a fast passenger train to kindling 
wood, And he tuk’n drug me from my horse—”’ 

This recollection had its usual effect—that Bee was 
unable to picture the insult he had received, but went 
blind with that scalding, choking rage, his torment 
since his experience in the rainy woods. He had barely 
consciousness sufficient to be surprised that revenge 
afforded no relief. 

As he dismounted to open his own gate, he could see, 
at the foot of the hill, the walnut trees about 
Robertson’s cabin, and the smoke of an en- 
gine rose, blue and thin, as it rounded the 
lonely curve where Robertson’s gang had 
wrecked the St. Louis passenger. He stood 
a long while alone in the shade, his sickly 
face bitter and restless, his eyes glittering 
with his hatred of Robertson, and his soul 
full of a tumult of satisfaction, of remorse, 
of fear. Then, he did not enter the house 
for his dinner, but got his wood-wagon, and 
drove slowly past Robertson’s cabin. There 
was no sign of life. 

Nor was Robertson’s wife visible when he 
returned from the woods, that evening. Her 
lamps shone out, at last, long after dark, as 
he strolled past. 

She was in the dooryard, as he passed the 
morning after, and he stopped the mules to 
say: ‘‘Howdy, Zue?’’ She answered defiantly: 
Potala ail and pulled the bonnet over her 

ace. 

On Saturday he had but a fleeting glimpse, 
as she ran into the cabin to escape his greeting. 

Bee turned with his harsh laugh to a man 
on the wagon with him. 

“IT reckin Missouri blames me/’’ he said, 
‘looks lak she’d want Robertson ketched up 
in his davilment. He done it.’’ 

‘*She saies they’ll shore clear him,’’ said the 
other man. ‘‘She saies he never done it.’’ 

‘‘He done it and she knows it!’’ declared 
Bee fiercely. 

She did not come to the schoolhouse that 
Sunday or the next, and Bee lived through 
two weeks, fancying that the faint sweetness 
of seeing her again would relieve the gnaw- 
ing at his heart. He thought he should have 
cried out against her that second Sunday, 
when her seat by the window was empty. 
He saw a bunch of scarlet rose-hips against 
the glass, and he recalled, resistlessly, another 
Sunday, when the same branch—full of pink 
roses, then, for it was June—had blown in and 
out, brushing her head, on which the wind 
was lifting the brown-gold waves of hair. She 
was not married then, and the preacher had 
walked home with her. He grew dizzy with 
recollection, and the faces of his congrega- 
tion blurred out for a moment. 


That was the week of Robertson’s trial. 
Bee did not go to town on the crucial day, but 
took his wood-wagon to a certain neck of woods skirt- 
ing Gooseberry Creek. The quiet of the frosty morn- 
ing was accentuated by its few sounds—the noise of 
his ax, the occasional rustle of a squirrel, the honk of 
wild geese overhead. The far-away bawling of a cow 
robbed of her calf was softened by intervening hills 
into a restless moan of sorrow. Bee thought he could 
understand that awful yearning, which would not let 
the poor creature feed by day or lie down by night. 

“If the Lord sees it’s a sin, whyn’t He git me over 
it?’’ said Bee suddenly. 

There was no answer in the silent woods. He 
propped his lame leg upon a stump, and the white syca- 
more chips flew under his ax. 

‘‘T know it zs a sin!’’ said Bee again as he paused. 

The woods had a quieting and softening influence, 
which gradually overcame the reminders of memory. 
Here, Robertson and his gang had dragged him through 
the tangle! Here was the clearing where he got a 
glimpse of Robertson’s ungloved hand, with its unmis- 
takable wristbone! He lived it all over again; he be- 
gan to feel that he could forgive that fellow Robertson; 
his conscience lashed him for having caused Robert- 
son’s arrest. 

And now, it was high noon, the hour when Robert- 
son’s case would probably go tothe jury. It occurred 
to him that they might clear Robertson for lack of evi- 
dence; might even send him back to Gooseberry Creek. 

“If they clear that Robertson—’”’ he said aloud. 

He pushed the dinner-bucket from him with the food 
untasted. ‘‘I know it’s a sin!’’ he added after a little. 
“‘T hadn’t orter hate Robertson lak I do.’’ 

By mid-afternoon the sky became overcast, and a 
drizzle of rain came on, a fine white mist rolling up 
over Gooseberry Creek. With an aching head and 
fever in his veins, Bee swung his ax in the rain. The 
jury, no doubt, was in, and somebody knew the ending. 

It was late. The cow still lowed in the hills, more 
piteously as dusk came on, and she thought the little 
thing had need of her. Bee had loaded the wood on his 
wagon, and now drove through the neck of woods—past 
the corner where Robertson had made him dismount; 
past the stretch of railroad with the gash in the red 
clay bank, past Robertson’s cabin. The road was de- 
serted, but his heart quickened a little at sight of a 
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wagon, which crawled wearily up a cross-road, as if it 
were On its way home from the county seat. He did 
not come within hailing distance of the driver. 

He was afraid to goin when he reached home—afraid 
of that news for which he had been so impatient all 
day. He busied himself about the mules until his 
mother heard and ran out with a lantern. 

Bee's heart gave a bound. 

““Ye heerd about Robertson?”’ she cried excitedly. 

Bee choked on his reply. 

‘‘He went to the Pen for life!’’ cried old Mrs. Cole 
triumphantly. 

A strange silence, almost like peace, settled over the 
cripple. 

‘*Missouri, she took on awful! She saies she’ll never 
set foot at the Creek again. She an’ her maw’s folks 
are agon to move daown to Jeff City, whah they lived 
when her paw was in the Pen.”’ 

“‘She’s yere to-night, though!’ cried Bee, with his 
absurd, unreasonable terror of never seeing her again. 
“She hain’t went!’’ 

‘“*Yes, she are. She tuk’n sold the mules, and she 
saies she’s got enough to do’em tell they gat fixed. 
Her maw come out for her an’ Robertson’s things, 
abaout supper-time.”’ 

The blow stunned the cripple for a moment. He 
stared toward the foot of the hill, where he missed the 
light from the window of Robertson’s cabin. Never 
to see Missouri again! Strange! He also courted 
his temptation. The sin and the longing made 
the taste in life, and he saw it stretch out drearily 
in an expanse of years—no rest, no satisfaction, 
not even for the gnawing of his heart the mo- 
mentary relief of seeing her face in the road. 

His mother’s hand touched his arm. 

““You’re wet to the bone!’’ she cried. ‘‘Do ye 
want to gat cotched by the agers, boy?”’ 

‘*Let me be!”’ cried the cripple fiercely, ‘I don’t 
keer what becomes of me.”’ 


It was late June in the Ozarks—June, of another 
ear. Wild roses were out in profusion, and straw- 
Sarsies were ripe. A pair of robins, on the clay 
bank at the side of the road, were teaching their 
oung ones to fly. The woods were full of ma- 
arial dampness and the heavy smell of papaw 
blooms and ripening May-apples dulled the senses 
and gave the passer through the country a faint 
drowsy headache. 

Bee Cole drove down the rock-road to his tie- 
cutting. Beside him, on the wagon, was a blond 
boy, two years older than the preacher but much 
younger in appearance; for Bee’s face showed the 

remature lines and wrinkles so common in the 
aces of cripples. He looked sharper, thinner, 
darker, than the year before. 

“Ye heerd Missouri’s folks come back?’’ said 
his companion, with a peculiar look into Bee’s face. 

The preacher nodded, keeping his eyes on the 
masses of rain-clouds just above the horizon. 

“Rackin they-all couldn’t git a living up there 
at Jefferson City,’’ continued the boy; ‘‘they c’m 
ba-ack, and taken Robertson’s cabin again.”’ 

Bee’s hands quivered, but he hid them, and 
ordered the mules to ‘‘git up.’’ 

‘“‘You ain’t saw Missouri, are you?’’ persisted 
the other young fellow. Bee turned, and gave him 
a look full of passion, and of something like fear. 

‘*Looks lak Missouri’d git married agin,’’ con- 
tinued Bee’s companion, a little disappointed at the 
preacher’s silence, and wondering in himself if 
Bee had forgiven Robertson at last. 

Still the cripple gave him no answer. 

“They allow ’em to part, don’t they, if a man 
gits to the Pen?’ 

‘‘Yes, they allow it!’’ answered Bee. 

He turned his horses into a cross-road, to avoid pass- 
ing Robertson’s cabin, and hts eyes gleamed with ex- 
citement—a kind of terror of his sin; a return of his 
old torment of unrest; a tremulous delight in the 
realization that Missouri was free. He even thought 
there might be no sin, now, in imagination. He was 
free to please himself by fancying— No, he was not 
free! 

His companion left him at the edge of the woods, 
and when Bee found himself alone the passions of the 
past rushed over him resistlessly. He felt the old 
strangking sensation ; the old furious resentment, which 
he had thought repented of, and done with. 

Somehow the summer smell of the woods overcame 
him, with its drowsy sweetness, and with the tide of 
memories it brought; of the summers before Robert- 
son’s brown face and hateful stocky figure had appeared 
in the neighborhood. 

He checked himself, savagely. The miasma rose 
from the creek, and he caught the scent of a molder- 
ing sycamore trunk about which was a nest of young 
water-moccasins. 

After all—there was no virtue in hiding the truth 
from himself—he had hope, now. A daring and in- 
toxicating thought rushed over him—/WV%y had Mis- 
souri come back to Gooseberry Creek? 

“T know it’s a sin!’’ said Bee, in a faint effort to 
resist. He took an ax from the wagon, and propped 
his lame leg upon a stump. 

And now—with a powerful effort—he spoke to him- 
self in a low, stern voice. ‘‘I’m done with that!’’ he 
said, ‘I’m done with it! I hain’t a word to say to 
Robertson’s wife; and I won’t speak to her.”’ 

There was a slight stir among the gooseberry bushes 
—a rabbit, he thought, until he got a glimpse of a pink 
calico bonnet-crown. The wind caught it, and it fell 
back for one instant, displaying a wave of tawny hair 
and a pointed brow. 

Bee sternly seized his ax and drew a girdle about 
his doomed sycamore. He did not look again in the 
direction of the thicket. 

The rustle went on. The gooseberry picker, no 
doubt, had peeped forth and had seen him, not ten 
yards away. Bee was trembling from head to foot, 
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and the sweat rolled from his face. When the tree 
was chopped half in two, his strength failed utterly, 
and he leaned upon his ax. 

‘*‘Howdy, Bee?”’ 

The Moment had come, and he felt himself slipping— 
sliding—back into the miseries of the year before. 
The wild taste came back into life, and in the midst 
of his fear of himself he felt a thrill of delight. 

Missouri pushed back her bonnet, and stood with the 
bucket of gooseberries held in both hands before her. 

‘‘T hain’t saw you-uns, sence I come,’’ she remarked. 

She looked down, and he saw the familiar pink line 
of her cheek, and the little ear just above the jaw. 
For a moment, everything in soul and body was ab- 
sorbed in one triumphant realization that Missouri was 
no longer Robertson’s wife! The boy flung sin and 
righteousness to the winds; he leaned on the sycamore 
and looked at her. ‘‘Howdy, Zue,’’ he said; ‘‘I ben 
a-layin off to c’m daown.”’ 

She sat down upon a tree trunk to pick the little 
green leaves from among her berries. A bumble-bee 
droned about the bucket, and the sound harmonized 
with the drowsy sweetness of her face. The young 
man began to help her—a hot thrill of delight in the 
taste of life, and under it, misery; for he knew that he 
was losing his soul. 

‘“‘Zue—’’ he began, and checked himself. 

He recalled Robertson’s face and his laugh, and once 
more he could have taken that thick neck of his 





She sat down to pick the green leaves from her berries 


enemy’s between his fingers and crushed the life out 
of Robertson. Hecould have seen Robertson die some 
slow, torturing death. 

‘**Zue,’’ he said, with an ugly light in his eyes. 

She reached across his arm to put a handful of clean 
berries into the bucket. 

‘*Zue—’’ he began again. 

‘‘T hain’t a word to say to Robertson’s wife!’’ was 
the fierce undercurrent of his thought; ‘‘not a word!”’ 

‘‘Awful wa’m!’’ remarked Missouri, ‘‘and some 
rainy, too.’’ 

He would not look at her, but he felt the old, pro- 
phetic conviction that she belonged to him, and that 
he could claim his own by merely asking for it. He 
should do this, presently, he knew. He was half blind 
already with his struggle, and he felt it goagainst him. 

‘“We-uns was daown to Jeff City, all winter,’’ said 
Missouri; ‘‘awful cold daown there.’’ ; 

‘““Whyn’t you stay, Zue?’’ he demanded, the impulse 
suddenly going beyond his control, ‘‘whyn’t you-uns 
stay at Jeff City? Hain’t ye go’n’ to stand by Robert- 
son no more?”’ 

She looked startled. 

‘‘Huh?””? demanded Bee Cole, with his bright eyes 
fixed upon her face. 

She lifted her own, and without warning they filled 
and brimmed over. ‘‘ Looks lak we cayn’t make enough 
to keep us in Jeff City,’’ she explained; ‘‘pappy, he got- 
ten a sorter weak ba-ack, and the boys got cotched by 
the agers las’ summer a year; and mammy an’ me looks 
lak we couldn’t wash no clo’es to suit ’em, daown there, 
they-all’s so notionate. So wec’m up yere.”’ 

Bee’s harsh little laugh burst forth. Stung to the 
quick—quivering with jealousy—he turned his face 
away from Robertson’s wife. 

‘I couldn’t sca’cely put up with it to come away,”’ 
she went on, ‘‘ef I hadn’t ha’ knowed they was plenty 
to speak a word for Joe, daown there in Jeff City. Joe, 
he’s only in the Pen account of them baid boys. I 
saies to him, a-Sunday—”’ 

As she paused and glanced up, even her faint in- 
stincts perceived the angel and the devil at war in the 
sharp, dark face before her. 

‘‘T saies to him, a-Sunday,’’ she went on, ‘‘it would 


shore come out how they done. Them boys pestered 
him to jine theyre gang, and Joe ‘lowed he wouldn't 
an’ they ‘lowed he would. So they made it up they'd 
tampt him into theyre davilment. They jist all got 
araound him, and tampted him tell they drug him off 
to rob a trainat night, an’ git the money for ’em.”’ 

A cloud went over the sun, and as they sat in 
shadow they could see the far-away yellow light on 
the slopes of Rattlesnake Knob. Bee was conscious of 
a maddening disappointment, and of an undercurrent 
of relief, cooling him. 

‘The ol’ davil, he turned in and helped ’em,”’ de- 
clared Missouri. ‘‘He’s always had a peck on Joe; and 
Joe, he’s had a awful pestered life. They was bad men 
gittin’ him to steal a horse in Taxas; and when he c’m 
up yere to git shet of his tamptations, the ol’ davil he 
has to foller along and stir ’em up against him yere, 
too,’” 

She looked again at her former lover, and wondered 
a little that he listened so quietly. It was a strange 
face—passionate and unlovable, yet full of a something 
finer and higher than that which went to make up the 
beauty of Robertson’s wife. 

To make room for another quart of berries, Missouri 
took from her bucket two large, flat biscuits, of the 
Missouri-River-bottom type—white, half-baked things, 
in which the saleratus showed in green spots. 

“‘T cayn’t sca’cely feel lak eatin’ good victuals,’’ she 
complained. ‘‘It’s awful poor eatin’ daown to Jeff City 

—no hot braid, sca’cely, and no grease on what 
they git.’’ 

Her thoughts dwelt pityingly on the erring 
Robertson. 

‘‘Joe’s got religion, daown to Jeff City,” she 
said. ‘‘He saies he’d feel called to preach if he 
gota pardon. Looks lak they’d want to makea 
preacher.”’ 

Bee did not answer her. 

‘“‘Sometimes I think men-folks is best off in the 
Pen,’’ said Missouri, ‘‘where the davil cayn’t get at 
‘em, with his meanness. But if they was all 
preachers they shore wouldn’t get tampted.”’ 

The young man threw the last handful of berries 
into her bucket, and looked up, his bright eyes 
softer than she had ever seen them. 

‘““They git tempted, Zue,’’ he said softly. 

Robertson’s wife stared at him. 

‘‘They’s worse things than to wrack trains,” 
he added, feeling a wonderful impulse of generos- 
ity, very sweet to his tormented soul. 

‘‘Some folks plays cyards and da-ance,’’ assented 
Missouri; ‘‘I rackin that’s worse for theyre re- 
ligion.’’ 

Her face brightened. 

‘Joe, he ain’t got nothing of that kind to answer 
for!’ she declared. 

‘*They’s worse than cyard-playin’, too.’’ 

This was a heresy which made Missouri’s eyes 
spring open. 

The sweetness of her face overcame him once 
more, and he turned on himself in a fury. 

‘I’m a preacher!’’ he cried out, ‘‘and I know I 
hain’t no better than Robertson.”’ 

She looked at him dubiously. A preacher, con- 
fessing to a sin! 

‘“They hain’t nobody with a worse heart!’’ he 
cried passionately. 

The generous impulse gained strength as he 
spoke, and he said, as he took the ax: ‘‘I’m awful 
glad you-uns stayed by Robertson, Zue!’’ 

Then, feeling a throb of bitterness, he spoke 
again, with fearful energy: ‘‘It’s what you-uns 
ought to do. You’re married to him, and he 
ain’t no worse than some that don’t go to the 
Pen!’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Missouri, once more smiling faintly; 
‘‘Joe, he never meant no harm, an’t looks lak the Lord 
won’t be hard on men-folks, no-way.”’ 

‘‘T wisht if you-uns was to see Robertson,”’ said Bee, 
with a rush of happy feeling, ‘‘you-uns would tell him 
I wisht he was out of the Pen!’’ 

Missouri’s eyes widened and lightened into a marvel- 
ous beatity. 

‘‘Listen yere, Bee,’’ she said. 

After looking cautiously about her, she rose on tiptoe 
and came close to him, her lips almost at his ear as he 
bent his head. : 

‘‘Looks awful lak Joe, he’d git that pardon!’’ she 
whispered. 

Bee turned pale. 

‘“They’s plenty to speak a word for Joe,’’ she con- 
tinued triumphantly. ‘‘They knowed him afore he 
come yere. ‘They’s a lawyer, looks lak he cayn’t take 
no rest while Joe stays in the Pen.”’ 

Bee’s hand tightened upon the ax-handle. Looking 
at his crooked figure, Missouri suddenly recalled the 
cruel threats her husband was accustomed to make con- 
cerning the man who should inform upon him. She 
shivered a little, but her fears were dissipated in the 
forming by the recollection that Robertson, when he 
was freed, would be no more Robertson, but a preacher! 
Bee did not look up. He was remembering Robertson, 
perhaps, in the personality which was so bitterly fixed 
upon his memory—short laugh, little sneering mus- 
tache, brown face, stocky figure. 

‘*Joe, he’ll shore turn preacher,’’ said Missouri cheer- 
fully. 

Bee lifted a passionate face full of excited conviction 
—the face of a priest. 

‘“Zue,’’ he said in a low voice, ‘‘you tell Robertson 
I’ll be glad to see him. I hope he don’t feel no harder 
to me than I do to him.”’ 

Missouri flashed a grateful smile at him. He felt the 
bliss of forgiving flood his soul, and wished for the mo- 
ment that he were Governor, with Robertson’s fate in 
his hands. 

‘*You-uns is kind to look over the way he done you,” 
said Missouri; ‘‘but then, preachers—looks lak it’s easy 
for ’em to look over things. The ol’ davil, he lets 
*em be.” 
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How Far Can You Read This? 


Hold it away from you and see. It’s 
the seale of the Warner Auto 
Meter actual size. It says your 
Automobile is traveling 8 miles 

an hour. It is just as steady 
on your car as it is in your 
hand—for the scale of 










Goes on the 
Dash Board the jar of the car—speed 

alone moves it. It doesn’t 
bob around, the way other 
indicators do,\until you are 
not certain whether it says 5 
miles or 15. 

Let us tell you more about this 
wonderful instrument—how it’s 
made with sapphire jewels like 
a watch, yet is so strongly built 
that it takes an axe or a bad 
collision to break it or render it 
inaccurate and how and why we 
are safe in GUARANTEEING 
it (and renewing it) if less than 
1-10 of 1 per cent inaccurate 
after 10 years’ use. When you 
write we'll send you also a 
trouble-saving 50 cent book, 
Auto Pointers—invaluable to 
a man who drives his own car. 

WARNER INSTRUMENT CO. 
277 Roosevelt St. Beloit, Wis. 

The Auto-Meter is sold by all Dealers 
and at the best garages. 





Reads from 
the SEAT 





Accurate 
at all speeds 


Guaranteed 
TEN YEARS 


is not influenced by \ 














30 Days Free Trial 


of the Sanitary, Economical } 












YOU-SBER-IT (THE WATER) 


Water Cooler 


Coolers made in six sizes and to fit 
any bottle, finished in white enamel 
trimmed in gold, and nickel. For 
office or home. Price $6.00 to $12.00, 

We will send one of our water 
coolers to any reliable person. 
You may use it 30 days; 





if perfectiy satistactury, re- 
mit for same; if not better 
than any other water cooler 
you ever saw, return it at 
our expense. 


Note ad- 
vantages: 

Water can- 
not become 
eontami- 
nated even if 
impure ice is 
used. Water 
flows di- 
rectly from 
bottle to fau- 





port on Above cut is a sectional view of our No, 4 cooler 
blocktinand fitished in white enamel, with two-gallon bottle. 
is cooled in Ice capacity, ten pounds, Price $6.00. 

transit. Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 


NOTICE.—Our cooler is covered by broad basic patents, and we 
are now prosecuting vigorously several infringements. 





N. B.—J. Hungerford Smith Co., Rochester, N. Y., have 
adopted the “USEEIT” Cooler with special features, (Price 
$12.00) for dispensing their famous Golden Orangeade at first 
class soda fountains. Write them. 








THE CONSUMERS CO.., 3519 Butler St., CHICAGO 
Coolers delivered f. 0. b. Chicago and New York 











Cut Your Laundry Bills in Half 


“LITHOLIN” Waterproofed Linen 
Collars and Cuffs will do it for you. 

Absolutely impervious to perspiration 
or moisture of any kind. 

If soiled, clean in a minute with a 
damp rag or sponge. 

Just as stylish, perfect fitting and well 
made as other linen collars and cuffs. 

Not celluloid, rubber nor paper 
—simply linen treated by a secret 
process. 


At collar shops or of us. 
25 cents. Cuffs 50 cents. 


Collars 


REGISTERED 


NEW 








YORK 
——— 





TRADE MARK 

















The “VARSITY” Soft Collar 


(Trade Mark Registered) 


The only comforta- 
ble, sensible Summer 
Neck Dress for 


Men, Women, 
and Children! 


Made of white mercerized 
Oxford, in regular collar 
sizes, 12 to 18. Soft, Cool, 
Comfortable. Does not soil 
as easily, and lasts longer 
than a starched collar— 
never gets saw edges, can 
be worn with any style tie, 
warranted not to shrink. 
The pin eyelets hold the collar and 
tie in their proper place 


If your dealer can’t supply you 
we'll semd collar prepaid on re- 
ceipt of 


25 Cents 


In ordering, state size collar worn. 
FREE A beautiful gold-plated Scarf Pin 
given with orders for six collars, 


Ask for ‘‘Varsity’’ collar 
and insist that you get a pin 
free with each half dozen. 


Pins 25c extra if ordered separate. 


JESSE M. WEISSMAN & CO. 


452 Broadway, New York 





Makers of ‘Varsity’? Neckwear and *-Varsity’’ Soft Collars 














solutely noiseless, causes no back-pressure, and is guaranteed to accelerate the speed of 


the boat. Send stamps for 80-page catalog. 


“The Book of Boats,” the clearest, most comprehensive book on small craft, 128 
pages, cloth bound, illustrated, sent postpaid with a year’s subscription to our quarterly, 


The Launch” for 50 cents. 
TRUSCOTT BOAT MFG. COMPANY 


Dept. 551 


Six Miles Out 


You don’t experiment with a Truscott boat. 
Itis right when it reaches you. Every Truscott 
motor is given the Eederkind of working test 
on the water—out where the waves 
business.’”? That’s why 


TRUSCOTT 


boats won’t “lie down.” 
Light, strong, safe. Auto- 
matic control. Truscott 
underwater exhaust is ab- 


mean 





St. Joseph, Mich. 











Safety — 
Simplicity 
Comfort 
Speed 


are warranted in 
4% Western” launches. 
Wewanttosend you our 
Free Launch Book 
showing 50 pictures of 
engines, boats and parts 
P.~ proving why an amateur can 
f.~ masterour marvelous launches 
*in a few hours. COMPLETE, $220 UP. 
» 6 miles an hour orfaster, Your family 
ig safeina** Western.” Information onra- 














cers or cruisers on request. We deliver quickly. 
WESTERN LAUNCH & ENGINE WORKS, Michigan City Ind. 





"Collars -~« Cuffs 
= BARKER BRAN 
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SIZES 

















“Two Minute” 


Safety 
Razor 


The cleanest, the clever- 
est and the smoothest shaver of 






them.all. Nothing to unscrew, “Opens 

nor take apart, no dirt-gather- likea 

ing corners, no hidden blade Book. 

corners to cut you. Will give Washes 
smooth, clean shave at the 

rate of ~ “ 

nner 

Four Shaves for One Plate. 

Cent Never 
No Stropping No Honing Wears 
Razor in leather box with 24 Shef- Out.” 


field special tempered steel blades— 
price $5.00. All blades ground, tem- 
pered and finished by hand by expert workmen, 


30 Days’ Approval Trial 


No pay unless you get better shaving comfort than 
you ever had before. 

No matter what luck you have had with any kind 
of razor, try this one. You need not keep it unless 
it shaves you perfectly. Write for free booklet. 


UNITED STATES SAFETY RAZOR CO. 
Shop Office No. 24, Adrian, Michigan, U.S. A. 











WHO OWNS THE ISLE OF PINES? 


(Continued from page 16) 








Cuba, they say, in one clause or the other, they would by name have specified the 
Isle of Pines. 

Had they done so, they certainly would have saved a lot of trouble. But, 
clumsily drawn or not, the intent of the treaty is plain. The word ‘‘Cuba’’ was 
undoubtedly intended to include the Isle of Pines, just as Florida includes Key 
West, and New York includes Coney Island. And so, believing that in the firgt 
clause they had disposed of the Isle of Pines, the treaty-makers did not specify 
it in the second. 

But to this the American on the Isle of Pines objects: ‘‘If that were the meaning 
of the treaty,’’ he asks, ‘‘why, then, in the Platt Amendment was the title left in 
suspense? Why, if the treaty included the Isle of Pines as a part of Cuba, did not 
that settle the matter? Why, three years later, was the title still o-en? Why, 
to-day, is it still open?’ “ 

To that the answer seems to be that at the time of 
the signing of the treaty, the McKinley Administration 
held that the Isle of Pines, by Clause II, was included 
among those ‘‘other islands’’ ceded by Spain to the 
United States, but that after the death of President 
McKinley he was succeeded by one who believed the 
island was a part of Cuba. : 

Between the two entirely different opinions of the 
Presidents, the lot of the American settler on the Isle of 
Pines has not been a happy one. 

He points out that President McKinley himself as- 
sured those who wished to buy land on the Isle of Pines 
that it was American soil; that on the Government maps 
of the time it was printed in the same color as were the 
other Territories of the United States. It is also true 
that would-be settlers on the island were informed by 
Assistant Secretary of War Meiklejohn, officially, that 
the island was American; that Mr. John Hay, then Sec- 
retary of State, unofficially gave them the same assur- 
ance; and that to within one week of the turning over of 
the island to Cuba, General Wood,. then Governor of 
Cuba, repeatedly told the settlers that when he with- 
drew the American army from Cuba he would send to 
the American island of the Isle of Pines American troops 
to administer it. 

Why, at the eleventh hour, the Administration di- 
rected General Wood not to do this, the settlers do not 
pretend to say; or rather, what they do say is so silly 
that it would not help them to have it repeated here. 

But what they do say, and most positively, is, that 
when they bought land on the Isle of Pines they had 
been assured by every official of the then existing Gov- 
ernment that the land was as much American soil as is Cook County, Illinois, or 
the Boston Common. Of course, what assurances they received, or thought they 
received, from President McKinley, or Secretary Hay, or General Wood, were 
merely odzter dicta, and of no value in obtaining for them a clear title. The 
treaty only could withhold or give them that. Each of the three gentlemen who 
encouraged them with his opinion furnished them with what was only his private 
interpretation of the treaty. Any one who could think for himself, and who could 
read English, could have done as much. 

But that the McKinley Administration interpreted the treaty to mean that 
the Isle of Pines belonged to the United States, there is no doubt, and had 
President McKinley lived, to-day it would be American territory. 

And it is quite evident that the idea of our taking the island is just as strongly 
opposed by President Roosevelt as it is believed to have been desired by President 
McKinley. 





A Cuban Rural Guard 
of the Isle of Pines 


The Administration Goes on Record 


Ido not recall having seen from President Roosevelt any public statement 
concerning this, but for him Mr. Root, as Secretary of State, in no uncertain 
manner has put the Administration on record. What follows is a letter sent by 
him to the secretary of the Territorial party, Charles Raynard. This letter was 
sent three weeks after the meeting at which was established a Territorial 
Government: 


“Letter from Elihu Root, Secretary of State, to Charles Raynard, Isle of Pines. 
: reas “November 27, 1905. 

‘*] have received your letter of October 25th in which you say: ‘Kindly advise me at 
your very earliest convenience the necessary procedure to establish a Territorial form 
of government for the Isle of Pines, West Indies, U.S. A.’ Itis no part of the duty of 
the Secretary of State to give advice upon such subjects. I think it proper, however, to 
answer your inquiry so far as may be necessary to remove an error under which you 
appear to rest concerning the status of the Isle of Pines and your rights as residents of 
that island. There is no procedure by which you and your associates can lawfully establish 
a Territorial Government in that island. The island is lawfully subject to the control 
and government of the Republic of Cuba, and you and your associates are bound to render 
obedience to the laws of that country so long as you remain in the island. If you fail in 
that obedience you will be justly liable to prosecution in the Cuban courts and to such 
punishment as may be provided by the laws of Cuba for such offenses as you commit. 

‘*You are not likely to have any greater power in the future. The treaty now pending 
before the Senate, if approved by that body, will relinquish all claim of the United States 
to the Isle of Pines. In my judgment, the United States has no substantial claim to the 
Isle of Pines. The treaty merely accords to Cuba what is hers in accordance with in- 
ternational law and justice at the time of the Treaty of Peace which ended the war 
between the United States and Spain. The Isle of Pines was and has been for several 
centuries a part of Cuba. I have no doubt whatever that it continues to bea part of 
Cuba and that it is not and never has been territory of the United States. This is the 
view with which President Roosevelt authorized the pending treaty, and Mr. Hay signed 
it,and I expect to urge its confirmation; nor would the rejection of the pending treaty put 
an end to the control of Cuba over the island. A treaty directly contrary to the one now 
pending would be necessary to do that, and there is not the slightest prospect of such a 
treaty being made. You may be quite sure that Cuba will never consent to give up the 
Isle of Pines, and that the United States will never try to compel her to give it up against 
her will. Roor.” 

The feelings of the President in regard to this matter are not difficult to ap- 
preciate. For years he has been the acknowledged champion of Cuba. To help 
free Cuba he risked his life; on the soil of Cuba he fought for the soil of Cuba; 
before and during the war he worked to make her independent; after the war, to 
give Cuba a market for her two chief products, he opposed the sugar and tobacco 
trusts. He knows that the Cubans look upon him as being more their friend 
than any other American, and that now the one-time Colonel of the Rough Riders 
should stand by and see Cuba robbed of any part of her territory, for him would 
be both difficult and distasteful. 

Without a single exception, all the Americans on the Isle of Pines with whom I 
talked expressed their belief that it was the wish of the President to give them the 
‘square deal,’’ which, in their reading, meant the Isle of Pines. And the fact 
that obviously he was not in sympathy with their hopes, they attributed to his 
having been misinformed as to the true conditions existing on the island. 

To this once more the ready reply is, that the conditions on the island have 
nothing to do with the case; that, in the words of the ‘‘Sun,’’ already quoted, 
‘the question of the political ownership of the Isle of Pines is not a physical one. 
It makes no difference what it looks like, or smells like;’’ that the question 15 
solely one of the correct reading of a clause. 

And each side has its own reading of that clause, and so, here we are, back 
again in a vicious circle. 


How the Senate will decide, we can only guess. But it is probable that what 
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It is a little word-journey to and through Japan 
and China. 


It tells you what you can see and do and what 
it will cost in days and dollars. 


It tells you of the shortest route to Japan, which 
follows the mild Japan current Seattle to Yokohama. 








It anticipates the questions you will ask and the 
things you want to know, and makes it easy for 
you to plan your trip in your easy chair at home. 

It tells you all about the new mammoth twin- 
screw Steamships, “Minnesota” and “Dakota,” of 
the Great Northern Steamship Company, operated 
in connection with the two transcontinental rail- 
ways, the Great Northern and Northern Pacific. 


Send for the Book to-day to 
Cc. G. Burnham, 217 Adams Street, Chicago 


S. S. ‘“*Minnesota” sails from Seattle July 25. 
S. S. ‘*Dakota’’ sails from Seattle Sept. 2. 








W. W. King, Gen’l Passenger Agent, Seattle, Wash. 
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tia fine habit---self- 


respect---due to others--- 
proven thrift---a simple duty 
---better than cosmetics. 


Be Clean 


USE HAND 
SAPOLIO 
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“What your Uncle John doesn’t know about Ronen 
now isn’t worth stopping to look up in the index. 
Why, I’ve even got the real French twang to the pro- 
nunciation, It’s Roo-ank; only you stop short of the 
‘n’ and the ‘k,’ so to speak. The waiter who brought 
my breakfast showed me how to do it—said he never 
saw a foreigner catch on to the trick’so quick before. 





THE WAITER TEACHES UNCLE JOHN TO PRONOUNCE ‘“‘ROUEN.”’ 


I gave him one of those slim little quarters they have 
here, and he was so pleased tnat he taught me how 
to say ‘Joan of Arc’ for nothing. It’s Shondark— 
Shondark. {[ learned it in no time. Well, come 
on, if you are ready. I’ve been waiting almost an 
hour.”’ 

—From ‘‘Seeing France with Uncle John.”’ 


“Seeing France with Uncle John,” the new humorous serial story, by Anne Warner, 
author of the “Susan Clegg” stories, begins in the June Century Magazine. 











The Truth About Tolna ‘ 
That very clever up-to-date story of the loves of 
young men and maidens, by Bertha Runkle, 
author of ‘* The Helmet of Navarre.’’ Full of 
humor and life-interest. 

Frontispiece in color by Henry Hutt $7.50 


A Diplomatic Adventure 
The new story by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell,—an ex- 
hilarating comedy, told with vigor, color and 
certainty of touch. The scene is Paris at the 
time of the American Civil War, and most of 
the characters are Americans. 

Frontispiece by Relyea $7.00 

In Old Bellaire 
Here Mary Dillon, author of ‘The Rose of Old 
St. Louis.” gives us a beautiful love-story, the 
scene laid in a quaint Pennsylvania college 
town on the outbreak of the Civil War. 

Illustrated by Relyea 


The Northerner 
Norah Davis’s strong novel of a Northern man 
inan Alabama town and what befell him. The 
love interest of this story is exquisite. 

By Norah Davis 

Uncle William 


Jennette Lee here tells ‘‘a little gem of astory.”" 


$7.50 


$7.50 








‘A new relative for everybody,’’ the WV. YF. 
World calls ‘Uncle William.” 
Frontispiece by Frederic Dorr Steele $7.00 


THE BEST SUMMER BOOKS 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 


The Intellectual Miss Lamb 
Here Florence Morse Kingsley, who wrote 
“Titus: A Comrade of the Cross,’’ as well as 
“The Transfiguration of Miss Philura,”’ tells the 
story of a pretty instructor in psychology who 
thinks she prefers her mission to matrimony. 

Frontispiece by Fisher 75 cents 

The Long Day 
That remarkable “Storv of a New York Work- 
ing Girl,’’ a book which is arousing people 
everywhere,—a true story that grips the heart 
and thrills to the final word. Suggestive, too, 
as to bettering present conditions. 

Frontispiece $7.20 net 

by Hambidge (postage 11 cents) 

The Lady of The Decoration 
As sweet a love tale as any reader could wish 
for,—the scene laid in Japan where the heroine 
goes to teach in a mission kindergarten. The 
incidental descriptions of Japanese life are 
fascinating. 

By Frances Little $7.00 

The Shadow of Life 
A novel of great power—“‘the study of a soul.” 
The critic of the Chicago 7rzéune says “It may 
as literature be placed beside the work of Mrs. 
Wharton and Mr. James, but it has a more 
delicate spiritual interest than either of these 
authors.”’ 

By Anne Douglas Sedgwick $7.50 








To the 
North Pacific Coast 


Travelers are unanimous in declaring the trip into the un- 
bounded Northwest to be a journey unsurpassed for its vast pan- 
Orama of nature’s rarest beauties. To these attractions are 
added untold agricultural and commercial possibilities. The trip 
is well worth while—and if you care for the most satisfactory 
train service be sure your ticket is for 


ihe Pioneer Limited 


On the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 


It is brilliantly electric lighted, including individual reading 
lamps in every berth and compartment. Whether it bein the 
‘‘longer, higher and wider berths,” in the excellence of the 
dining car service orin the comfort and splendor of the equip- 
ment, there is nothing to be desired. 


The Pioneer Limited leaves Union Passenger Station, Chicago, 
6.30 P. M. daily. Arrives in St. Paul and Minneapolis the next 
mersing, making direct connections with through trains, after 
June 1, forthe Coast. Round trip to Seattle, Portland or Tacoma, 
$75. Choice of routes going or returning via St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, Omaha or Kansas City. Booklets and information free. 

F. A. MILLER, W. S. HOWELL, 
General Passenger Agent, General Eastern Agent, 
Chicago. 381 Broadway, New York. 
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LONGEST DRIVING 
BALL MADE 


EE 


3rd—“And then the 
his ballad.’ 


Makes a delightful food-drink, nourish- 
ing and refreshing the tired body and 
wearied brain. More nutritious and satis- 
fying than other fountain drinks. A light 
= oo luncheon for everyone, old or young. 

More invigorating than tea, coffee or cocoa 
T I e for the table. 
ry t at Our Risk Pure, rich milk and the extract of choice 

Professionals or Dealerswill refund purchase | malted grains in powder form. Prepared 
money on request after ble test of this by simply stirring in water. A nourishing, 
new ball—or we will if purchased of us direct. easily assimilated food in impaired diges- 

JE of construction same as Regu- tion, satisfying without giving any dis- 

lar Pneumatic, but air compression in heart of tressed feeling. A glassful hot upon 
eh inaroane’ trom Wt Eebeibe, sea. in. H° retiring brings refreshing sleep. 

retain increased pressure, purest fine sp In Lunch Tablet form also, with chocolate. 

A delightful confection, far healthier than 

candy. At all druggists. sample, vest 


lover with 








ressi 
used for winding because of its great strength. 


The Silk Pneumatic 








pocket lunch case, also booklet givin 
valuable recipes, sent free if mentioned 
ASK FOR HORLICK’S; 
others are imitations. 


Horlick’s Malted Milk Co., 


is longest driving ball made, safest, most re- 
liable for approaching and putting. = yn 
rite for 





will improve any player’s game. 

full explanation. 

Even ily i d price this 

practically indestructible ball is the most 

economical! to play. : oney back if you want it. 
e8S10: 





Order of your nal or Dealer or direct of us, Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 
Price, $10.00 per dozen. One-half dozen box, $5.00. Montreal, 
Single Balls, $1.00. Express or postage prepaid. at an. 
Goodyear Eng Cana 





Tire & Rabber Co., Golf Ball Dept., Akron, O. 























rT E Peck-Williamson Underfeed Furnace will save you the money wasted and lost in (34 
the smoke and gases which escape up and out your chimney from that old Overfeed 
furnace. It will extract more heat from a ton of the cheapest 


obtained from a ton of the highest grade. Satisfied users from all sections give voluntary testi- 
mony that the 


Peck-Williamson Underfeed Furnace 
Saves 1-2 to 2-3 on Coal Bills 


Several months ago we published a letter from Mr. Howard 











Shordon, Fort Wayne, Ind., telling his experience. A gentleman 
from Virginia recently wrote Mr. Shordon, asking further in- 
formation. Extracts from his reply, follow: 

“In reply would state that 1 am pleased with the Peck-Williamson 
Underfeed Furnace and consider it the most economical furnace on the 
market. Prices of coal in this city are as follows: Anthracite $8.00, Soft 
Lump $5.50, and West Virginia Slack $2.25 per ton. I used less than ten 
tons of the West Virginia Slack to heat my eight-room house last Winter 
—heating my kitchen with the furnace and using gasoline for cooking 
purposes, making my entire fuel bill for the Winter $22.50 for coal and 
$5.00 for gasoline. 

“Last year we used a base-burner stove and burned wood in the 
kitchen, and our fuel bill was $32.00 for coal and $15.00 for wood, making 
$47.00 for fuel and only heating three rooms.” 

Note the saving. In many cities slack coal is much cheaper than it 
is in Mr. Shordon’s home, and of course in such cases, the saving would 
be much greater. We've literally hundreds of such letters. 

Let us send you an illustrated Underfeed booklet, giving full 
description of furnace and crowded with fac-simile testimonials of 
satisfied users. Heating plans and services of our Engineering De- 
partment are at your command—absolutely FREE. Write to-day 
and please give name of local dealer with whom you prefer to deal. 


THE PECK-WILLIAMSON CO., 328 West Fifth St., Cincinnati, 0. 


ade coal than you have = | 
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Dealers are invited to write for our very attractive proposition 


ES, [T WRITES underneath the platen, called ‘blind wriver”’ 
Y and “out-of-date’”’—but that doesn’t prove anything. 
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If you had a well of fine water and couldn’t get it out, 

you’d want a pump. Now, if ten different kinds of 

pumps were offered and you could try them all, wouldn’t you 

e one that would bring up the most water with the least 

effort, quickly? It’s the water you want; you wouldn’t care 
whether the pump had a crooked handle or a straight nozzle. 

You have writing to do, that's why you need a typewriter. Of 
course, you can still write with a pen or pencil, and so can water 
be brought up by a bucket and chain; but few do it that way any 
more—time is too valuable. 

A pump, then, is valuable for the water it will bring up; a mill, 
for the grain it will grind; anda peeree for the writing it will 

ifference wilether the typewriter 

visible, or whether its writing is in sight cr underneath the 

platen; whether it’s an old-timer or a new-comer. What you 

want is the typewriter that will turn out the most good work in the 

shortest time with the least effort, and keep on doing it year in and 
year out—it’s the results that count. 

Any salesman can say his is the “best” typewriter; the copy- 
right run out on “best.’”’ But the 


Fay-Sholes Typewriter 


will turn out more good, clean-cut work of all kinds in a given time 
tnan is possible on any other typewriter built. More still, do it with 
less effort, and continue to do it longer. 

Othet typewriters may be represented to be the fastest, but 
they’re not. If they were, the a@y-Sholes wouldn’t have won 
fifteen times out of sixteen in public contests. 

These things are all history, and history records facts. The 
Pay-Sholes won because it is the fastest and easiest machine to 
Operate and can be depended upon. 

All we ask of y.u is to give 
minutes of your time, if you 
tant city, to explain how a Fay- 
for itself in your office in from 
twelve to eighteen months, @ 
and satisfy you and your 
stenographer with ample 


f by furnishing a 
Pay-Sholes for a Ten 
Days’ Free Test on 
your work in your 
office; after which, ‘f 
you’re not yoy 4 
convinced that the Fay- 
Sholes does all that we 


10,686 novices—most of them with no tool 
experience whatever—built boats by the 
lirooks System last year. Over fifty per 
cent have built their second boats. Many 
have established themselves in the boat 
building business, 


If you can drive a nail and cut out a piece 
ot material from a full size pattern—you can 
build a Canoe —Row-boat — Sail-boat 
Launch—or Yacht—in your leisure time— 
at home. 


The Brooks System consists of exact size 
printed paper patterns of every part of the boat 
—with detailed instructions and working il- 
lustrations showing each step of the work—an 
itemized bill of material required and how to 
secure it. 

All you need is the patterns, costing from 
$2.50 up—and materials from $5.00 up. Only 
common household tools required. 

We also furnish complete boats in the Knock 
Down form—ready to put together. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. 

Our big free catalog tells how you can build 
boats all styles—all sizes. 


BROOKS BOAT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
(Originators of the Pattern System of Boat Building) 


106 Ship St. Bay City, Mich., U. S. A. 













one of our salesmen fifteen 
are in or near any impor- 
Sholes Typewriter will pay 












By the BROOKS System 4 








claim it will do, our man 
will remove the ma- 













chine at our ex- 


WHY INSTALL EXPERIMENTS 


pense. 

If you are lo- WHEN YOU CAN BUY A 
cated where we 
have no selling 


mey, we can ar- 


Reliable 
Salesmen Wanted 5 H. P. 4 cycle 


marine motor for 


safely, easily, and with as much 
satisfaction as if you called at our office. 


Fay-Sholes, 601 Majestic Bidg., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











$135.00 net (bore 
and stroke 5% in. 
x 6 in.). Larger 
sizes up to100 : 
H. P. equally gag 
low in price. - 








(esas Sue” that ont ete 
R's for Inventors mailed on receipt of 6 cts. s8eo 


3 books 
& A.B. LACEY. Washington. D.C. Estab. 








K FRUIT BOOK 


shows in NATURAI. COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 
fruit. Send for our terms of distribution. 


We want more salesmen. —Stark Bro’s, Louisiana, Mo. | 
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Special Offer. How to get boat plans worth $50.00 


to $200.00 for pleasure or working 
boats without cost to you. Write us at once for com- 





WOLVERINE MOTOR WORKS, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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WHO OWNS THE ISLE OF PINES? 


(Continued from page 22) 








must eventually determine the question, will not be this or that interpretation 
of the treaty. It will be the conditions existing upon the island itself. Of the 
meaning of the treaty there can be no doubt, but that it is in dispute, and that 
the title still is in ‘‘suspense,’’ is, I believe, for both Cuba and the United States 
most fortunate. It makes it possible to consider the disposal of the island, not ag 
that island was eight years ago, when the treaty was signed, but as it is to-day, 

Throughout this period of delay the position of the Cuban Government hag 
been admirable. With the ‘‘Revolutionists’’ it has been patient and wise; insteaq 
of punishing them, and by so doing making heroes and martyrs of them, it has let 
them go their own way to self-destruction. And there is no doubt that the more 
difficult question of the final disposition of the island will be met in the same 
admirable spirit of self-restraint and self-respect. 


The Cubans Own One-eighth of One-eighth of the Isle of Pines 


Should we take the island, we could not be accused of depriving the Cuban of 
his birthplace. To the majority of Cubans the Isle of Pines is known only agq 
penal settlement, and at present all the Cubans own of it is about one-eighth of 
one-eighth. And they regard it much as after the Civil War a man in the North 
regarded Libby Prison. For them, unlike the Island of Cuba, it is not a home 
where for generations their families have lived and married, and for which they 
have fought. In the old days few Cubans ever visited the Isle of Pines except 
those who were ordered there by a doctor to take the waters, or who, as political 
prisoners, were sent there in handcuffs. At present of the island the Americans 
own seven-eighths and pay that proportion of the taxes, without, of course, any 
representation. The Cubans hold all offices. It may be that if the question were 
settled definitely in favor of Cuba, relations would become less strained, and that 
the Americans and the Cubans would live in as good accord as they now live on 
the larger island. But owing to the Americans being in so great a majority on 
the Isle of Pines, and to the fact that if the island is given to Cuba they always 
will feel they have been betrayed, many fear that this will not be. 

They believe if the island is given to Cuba it will always be a source of trouble 
to Cuba, and a cause of ill-feeling between Cuba and the United States. That 
many Americans made homes there, honestly believing they were going to 
American soil, there is no question or doubt. To give them to Cuba seems unfair 
tothem. To take the island from Cuba seems equally unfair. A compromise besi 
adapted to satisfy every one would seem to be to purchase the island outright. 

By this the self-respect of Cuba would be spared. She would be rid of what may 
become an unruly province, and richer by more than it could pay her in taxes. The 
Americans on the island would obtain what each of them, Revolutionists and 
Moderates, most desire, and the United States would acquire a fair island, com- 
manding the Yucatan Channel, and a colony already in being. 





MARSHALL FIELD’S WILL 


A SOCIALIST VIEW OF IT 


By JOSEPH MEDILL PATTERSON 











‘Political economy confuses on principle two very different kinds of private property, of 
which one rests on the producer's own labor, the other on the employment of the labor 
of others. It forgets that the latter not only is the direct antithesis of the former, but 
absolutely grows on its tomb only..'"—KaRL MARX 


ARSHALL FIELD of Chicago was, perhaps, the greatest merchant that 
M ever lived. It is justly believed of him that he abode by the laws of his 

community. He paid taxes in Chicago on $40,000,000. And he made this 
$40,000,000, together with $100,000,000 more, honestly—in accordance with the 
rules of the game as the game is now played. 

It is very important to remember this, that of all the great capitalists Marshall 
Field best obeyed the laws. Because if it shall appear that his accumulation of 
one hundred and forty million dollars, or his disposal of that sum of money, has 
been a detriment to society, then it is plain that the fundamental defect lies in the 
laws of society and that the only way to prevent the recurrence of such detriment 
is to change the fundamental laws of society. 

When, in the first month of 1906, Mr. Field died, two grandsons, Marshall Field 
III, aged twelve, and Henry Field, aged ten, survived him. 

Marshall Field the elder directed that out of his estate $72,000,000 should be 
set aside in trust until 1954, when it, with its accumulations, should be turned over 
to Marshall Field, the grandchild. 


The Conditions of the Legacy 


This $72,000,000 brings in an income of about $3,000,000 yearly. But young Mar- 
shall shall not be allowed to dissipate that income. He will receive outright $450,- 
ooo when he is twenty-five, again when he is thirty, thirty-five, and forty. Aside 
from these quinquennial gifts, the trustee is directed ‘‘to invest and reinvest one- 
half of the aforesaid net income for accumulation until the said grandchild shall 
attain the age of forty-five (45) years, if he shall live so long.’’ ‘Then the grand- 
son is to obtain the compounded interest only, the principal not for five years 
longer. 

If he dies meanwhile, the money is to be rolled up until Marshall Field Ill 
would have been forty-five, and then divided among his heirs-at-law, most of 
whom are probably not born yet. 

So much for one-half of this income from the $72,000,000. How about the other 
half? ‘The trustee is directed to retain and hold and invest and reinvest for 
accumulation, adding the accumulation of income to the capital, of his said above 
share, until my said grandson shall attain the age of thirty (30) years.’’ 

After thirty, Marshall III is to get one-third of this one-half of his net income, 
after he is thirty-five he is to get two-thirds of this one-half, after forty he is to 
get all of this one-half. When fifty he is to have all the accumulation upon the 
$72,000,000 together with the original $72,000,000. If the trustees are half-way in- 
telligent and honest the resultant sum should be over $300,000, 000. 

It is difficult to estimate just what this accumulation will be, since special in- 
side information will be continually at the disposal of the trustees. But Marshall 
Field, the merchant, knew the process of accumulation thoroughly, for he said: o 
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aN SEND NO MONEY 
Simply write us a pestal 
card saying “send me 
your catalogues and free trial offer” and we will send you by return ak free, postpaid, 
the handsomest art catalogue of the season and our new and marvelous propositions, 
the most liberal bicycle offers ever made by any house. 
OUR CATALOGUES SHOW large photographic illustrations of all our models, the most 
complete line of high grade bicycles in the world, and describe and explain every detail 
of construction, They show the difference between high class material and work and 
cheap contract built wheels. We explain how we can manufacture bicycles of the very 
best material, furnish the finest equipment, coaster-brakes, puncture-proof tires and 
( sell direct to the rider at less than dealer’s cost. & heat ea it, 
to an rson, anywhere, without a cent deposi 
{ WE SHIP ON AP P ROVAL pay e freight so allow ten da. ays free trial on ali 
our bicycles. Write for our catalogues, select your wheel, and send us your order on 
ee Serane. ‘ Do not buy elsewhere until you try our wheel 10 days free. pee 
ew! convince and broader guar- 
you that we sell BETTER BICYCLES at LOWER PRI CES antee chan any 
other manufacturet or dealer in the world. We have reliable bicycles for men and women, bd¥s and girls, 
®, cheaper than the lowest prices of any other house; we have the highest grade bicycles that it is possible 
to make at prices as low as a jobber can get in 1000 lots. We have branch houses in I iverpool and London, 
DI we sell bicycles in every country on the globe. 
EALERS You can sel] our biey cles under your own name plate at double our prices. Orders filled the day 
received. Many dealers are handling our line. Rider Agents make money selling our bi- 
cycles, tires ED sundries without interfering with their other work. Splendid opportunity for one agent in each town. If you 
owna bicycle write to us anyway; there are suggestions and iatoemation ia n our catalogues that will be of immense value to you. 
TIRES, COASTER- BRAKES. built-up-wheels, saddles, pedals, parts and repairs and everything in the bicycle line 
% are sold by us at half the usual prices charged by dealers and repairmen. Ask for our 
DON NOT catalogue. If you want children’s wheels ask for Juvenile Catalogues. 
WAIT but write us a postal today. Do not think of buying a bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone until you know 
the new and wonderful offers we are making. It only costs a postal to learn everything. Write it now. 
ws wal CYCLE COMPANY, Dept. K-54, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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From Now until JULY 1Ist—NOT LATER 


T# ERE is no more useful garden material than 
what are known as Dutch Bulbs, Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Narcissi, Crocus, etc. They give for a 
small outlay of time and money an abundance of 
flowers in the house from December until April, 
and in the gardenalmost before the snow is o the 
ground in the spring until the middle of May. 
These Bulbs are grown almost exclusively in 
Holland, and in enormous quantities, where they 
are sold at very low prices. Usually they pass 
through the hands of two dealers, and more than 
double in price before reaching the retail buyer 
in America, 


By ordering from us now instead of waiting until 
fall, you save from 25 to 50 per cent in cost, get a su- 
perior quality of Bulbs not to be obtained at any price 
in this country, and have a much larger list of varie 
ties to select from. 

Our orders are selected and packed in Holland, and 
are delivered to our customers in the original pack- 
ages immediately upon their arrival from Holland, 
perfectly fresh, and in the best possible condition. 

If you wish to take advantage of our very low 
yess, we must have your order not later than July 

st, as we import Bulbs to order only. They need not 
be paid for until after delivery, nor taken if not of a 
satisfactory quality. (References required from new 
customers.) Our import price-list, the most compre- 
hensive catalogue of Bulbs published, is now ready, 
and may be had for the asking. 


A FEW OF THE PRICES 





Per 100 Per 500 
Fine Mixed Hyacinths . ° e e $3825 8 $15 75 
Fine Mixed Tulips . . . . . 85 3 75 
Fine Mixed Crocus . ° . 35 1 50 
Narcissus Poeticus . . . . 65 2 50 
Double Daffodils . ° . . . ° 1 85 8 50 
Narcissus Bicolor Empress . ° 3 85 17 25 
Narcissus Emperor ° . ° . 3 80 17 00 
Narcissus Golden Spur 2 50 11 00 
Narcissus “Extravaganza Hy’ brid, ” superb novelty 6 00 27 50 
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Wanted—Men to Fill Good Positions 


The INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, that great institu- 
tion that has done so much in the past and is doing so much every 
minute for working men and women, offers you a direct and easy way 
to help yourself to a most desirable position in the trade or profession 
that best suits your taste and ambition. 

The I. C. S. plan enables you to help yourself right where you are, 
without losing an hour’s work or a dollar of pay; without changing 
positions until you are ready to step into the one you desire; without 
obligating you to pay more than your present salary will afford no 
matter how small it is. 


Special Self-Help Offer—Start Now! 


To assist those who have been hesitating, the I. C. S. has inaugu- 
rated the most remarkable plan of self-help ever conceived. 

Between May 15th and July Ist, everyone asking for information 
will be entitled ¢o a special discount if they decide to enroll. This 
gives you every advantage the I. C. S. has to offer at a cost so small 
and terms so easy that the last barrier is removed. 

There is absolutely 
no charge for infor- 
mation. Simply select 
from the list the kind of 
occupation you prefer, 
writing a postal card to 
the INTERNATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE 
ScHOOLS, asking how 

you can become a suc- 
cess in that position. 
By return mail you will 
receive books, litera- 
ture and helpful advice, 
that will surprise you. 
Write the postal 
card to-day. INTER- 







Here is a List of 
Good Positions 


Select the one you prefer, write a postal to 
The International Correspondence Schools, Box1 
Scranton, Pa., and ask how you can qualify to fill it 
at a good salary. 

Be sure meg mention the position you prefer: 


Bookkeeper Mechanical Draftsman 
Stenographer Foreman Plumber 
Advertisement Writer Elec. Lighting Supt 
Show Card Writer Mechan. Engineer 
Window Trimmer Surveyor 

Commercial] Law for Stationary Engineer 

































NATIONAL CORRES- “a — Civil Engineer 
PONDENCE SCHOOLS, Civil Seer uilding Contractor 
ivil Servi ’ 
Box 1198, Scranton, Pa. pC ote a Asckiiect ‘| Deaheman 
Textile Mill Supt. Structural Engineer 
Electrician 


Bridge Engineer 


Elec. Engineer Mining Engineer 
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you ascend 5,000 feet in a balloon, ff 
the decreased atmos pan pressure will 
bring about a striking and permanent increase 
in the number and size of red corpuscles in your 
blood and the hemoglobin which they contain. Hemo- 
globin is the part of the blood through which you absorb 
oxygen—the life sustainer and rejuvenator. 
@ Denver, Colo., is over 5,000 feet, and Colorado 
Springs is 6,000 feet above sea level. There are many other resorts of the same altitude or higher. 
@ At any of them there is an abundance of oxygen and you note the decrease of air pressure and 
increase in number and size of red corpuscles in the blood science has shown to be due to elevation. 
@ A few weeks spent in Colorado makes your blood redder, your complexion rosier—you are per- 
manently fortified against attacks of disease germs. 


@ DO YOU KNOW that you can spend two weeks in Colorado comfortably, at small cost ? 

@ There are hundreds of hotels and boarding houses at which you can live at from $6 to $7 
week and upward. The people of Colorado want you to know how enjoyable and hamid 
vacation at her mountain resorts will 

@ We will send you full information about Colorado resorts and how to reach them, with a list of hotels 
and boarding houses, with rates. A postalecard addressed as below will bring you such information free. 


Colorado Information Office, 800 Seventeenth St., 


Denver, Colo. 


ADO} 


@ DO YOU KNOW that if i 
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For FREE Trial Pack- 
age, also Free Sample 
of FOOT=EASE San- 
itary CORN=PAD, a 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


A Certain Relief for Tired, Hot, Aching Feet. 


> | Sola by Druggists and Shoe Stores Everywhere, 25c. bed invention, ad- 
ELLICTT NURSERY CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. } |DO NOT ACCEPT A SUBSTITUTE on every box Groce, Alten & Aamated, 
\ 
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makes the 
complexions 
those who use it as 
daintily pink and 
white as the petals 
of the rose. i 
Refuse substitutes. 
They may be dan- 
gerous. Flesh, 
White, Pink, or 
Cream, 5o0c. a box, of 
ss or by mail 
. roc. for sample. 
BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers 
Dept, 24 125 Kingston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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1] No Bacteria in 
THIS Bed 


One-third of your 
life is spent in bed. 
You can’t tell 
among what unclean 
germs you sleep if 
your bed has crey 
ices and joints where 
cust collects and 
microbes thrive. 
There are no germ- 
bretding places and 
every point is 
reached by fresh air 
and Leen t in 
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Seer in design ; a ney 

tinished—Hard, smoot 

wuite, “Sanitaire Goki’? and Sé ay Pavintecati ne 

“Snowy White” and scores of 32% $35 

others, You will be delighted 

with the grace, character and Pave sean = oo of ‘Sanitaire 

B ds.” All physicians urye their use for 

FREE To those who write we will send necwerd err “Snowy-white’” 
or “Sanitaire Gold” finished tubing, one of the handsome 

finishes put on Siwitaire Beds & our book, ‘*How to sleep well.” 

Address Marien lren Brass Bed Co. » 970 Sanitaire Ave., 

Marion, Ind., U.S. A. 


MAKE MONEY EASY 
Agents wanted in every county to sell the* popular Novelty 
with name, address, photo, lodge emblem, etc., on handle. 

Send stamp for catalog. AGENTS EARN 


$75 to $300 
A MONTH 

(We show you how) 

uick sales—exclusive territory. Write quick for our 

rial offer to agents. Our nw self-sharp- 












feed money making 
ening scissors are the quickest sellers for lady agents. 
NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., 40 Bar Street, CANTON, 0. 














100 Visiting Cards pec 50c 
ISHTINg Paid 

Also Business, Mourning, Birth, Fraternal, Professional and 

Emblematic. We have cuts of trade-marks and emblems for all 

railroads, lodges ane byes societies. Monogram Stationery. 

Wedding Invi Samples Free. 

E. J. Schuster Pts. Am Co., Dept. 5-E, St. Louis, Mo. 











SOMETHING NEW FOR WOMEN 
Princess Ribbon Leader. With it you can quickly thread any ribbon 
women’s or children’s garments. Ribbon cannot twist. 

For 10 cents, stamps or-silver, we will send you a pair (two sizes) 
< handsomely Nickeled Princess Ribbon Leaders. AGENTS 
ANTED—4j00d ones make $20 a week—Every woman buys one. 
OMTARIO SUPPLY CO., Dept. G, Rochester, N. Y. 


Thirty Tours to Europe 


under superior management; exceptional advantages. 
Tours Around the World; Annual Oriental Cruise 

Feb, 7, ’07, Str. Arabic. Program W Free. 

FRANK C. CLARK, 96 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


vous TAMMER 


Trial lesson explaining methods for “chome cure”’ 
sent FREE. Gold Medal World’s Fair, St. Louis. 
0. Andrew Lewis, No. 146 Adeldeai St., Detroit, Mich. 
NVENTOR SPECIALTIEs of all kinds, 
to order; largest equip- 

ment; lowest prices. Send sample or model FREE 


for low estimate and best expert advice 


THE EAGLE TOOL CO., Dept. C, CINCINNATI, 0. 


WHAT SCHOOL? 


WE CAN HELP YOU DECIDE 
Catalogues and reliable information concerning all schools 
and colleges furnished without charge. uy am of school. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL & COLLEGE AGENCY 
1051 Tribune Building -  B Hlinois 


pat E N 1 <4 eet a £ 


Free report as to Patentability. Illustrated Guide 
Book, and List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 


EVANS, WILKENS & CO., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


























We manufacture METAL 











for Nervous Children 


and for children that 
ED: backward in mental development 
For FED address THE REED SCHOOL, Detroit, Mich. 


GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 


of Standard bred poultry for 1906, printed in beau- 
tiful colors, contains Fine Chromo, illustrates and de- 
scribes 60 varieties, Gives reasonable prices for stock and 
eggs, tells all about poutey, their diseases, lice, etc. This 


book only 10 cents. 5 4 GREIDER, Rheems, Pa. 


Well Pay $500 For Cents Like This 


And Big Prices for hundreds of other coins. Send B 
25 cts. for Hub Coin Book. 160 pp. 1000 illus 

trations. Illustrated paper fora stamp. (Est. 1873.) 
Alexander & Co., 216 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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MARSHALL FIELD’S WILL 


(Continued from page 24) 











direct said trustee to take and hold all my said residuary estate in trust, to collect 
and receive all rents, issues, profits, and other income, and after paying the neces- 
sary expenses of the trust to apply the net income and the capital as hereinafter 
directed for the use and benefit of my two grandsons, Marshall Field and Henry 
Field, now living, and their respective issue.”’ 

‘“‘Said trustee’’ is the Merchants Loan & Trust Company. 
bank went up six points when the will was read. 

The younger grandson is left, under a similar trust deed, $48,000,000, of which 
the trustee is to ‘“‘invest and reinvest for accumulation’”’ the income in precisely 
the same way outlined for his brother. 

Henry's name is Henry instead of Marshall, so he now has twenty thousand 
people working for him instead of the thirty thousand who are working for the 
older lad. 

Marshall Field III’s $72,000,000 is not in the sterile form of gold eagles stored 
ina vault. His money breeds and multiplies, for it is in the form of real estate, 
bonds, and stocks, which are like interest-bearing mortgages. Which ave interest- 
bearing mortgages—mortgages against the labor of thousands of men. They 
are perpetual mortgages too; for, let the thousands of men work their hardest 
until they close their eyes in final sleep, still the children of these thousands must 
goon working just as hard in the endless and hopeless task of paying off the 
mortgages. 

‘Endless and hopeless task’’—unless Socialism comes. Socialism is seeking to 
arouse the thousands to denounce the perpetual mortgages held by the one, to 
pay not another dollar of interest on them, to refuse to transfer the hopeless debt 
to their children and their children’s children. 

Marshall Field III was born into possession of his mortgages on the labor of 
thousands of men because his sagacious grandfather had managed, fairly and in 
full accordance with the rules of the game, to get possession of certain of the tools 
of modern production, such as rolling-mills, railroad shops, locomotives, cars, land 
both in the suburban and downtown districts of Chicago, New York, and London, 
miles and miles of railroad rights of way, iron ore mines, steamships, coal mines, 
forests, etc. 

Marshall Field, Sr., also obtained from his community certain special and 
valuable privileges. He was one of the few who could supply Chicagoans with 
electric light, telephones, and gas, with the attendant right to charge for these 
commodities three times their cost to produce. The laws of Illinois forbid the 
people of Chicago to supply themselves with these commodities cooperatively, 
though they allowed Marshall Field to produce them by the cooperation of the 
laborers upon whose labor he held his mortgages. 

When he died, Marshall Field, Sr., in full accordance with the present laws, 
transmitted to his grandsons, in fee simple, these tools of production and these 
special privileges. 

So from now on, rolling-mill men must pay the two little boys something for 
the right to go into steel mills and produce steel; all switchmen must pay them 
something for the right to pull a switch on certain of the great American trunk 
lines; all engineers for the right to open a throttle; hundreds of business men, and 
therefore indirectly thousands of their employees, pay them for the right to do 
business in the downtown districts of London, New York, and Chicago; every 
Chicagoan who uses gas, electricity, or telephones pays them a tax. 


The shares of the 


Income and Salaries 


How much do the people, who now produce $3,000,000 a year for Marshall 
Field III, get for themselves by the work which nets him so much? The boy isa 
heavy stockholder in the Pullman Company, where labor is paid as follows: Black- 
smiths, $16.43 per week; boilermakers, $17; carpenters, $12.38; laborers, $9.90; 
machinists, $16.65; painters, $13.60. 

There are in the great wholesale and retail stores now belonging to the Field 
children, over ten thousand employees, ninety-five per cent of whom get $12 per 
week or less. 

The female sewing-machine operators, who make the clothes which are sold in 
the Field establishment, get $6.75 per week. 

The female custom pants makers of the North Central States receive $7.84 per 
week. 

In the North Atlantic States, female custom pants makers work twelve hours a 
day, seven days a week, and receive for this labor $6.51. Perhaps the firm im- 
ports some of its pants from the East. 

The makers of socks and stockings are paid: Finishers, $4.57 per week of fifty- 
nine working hours; knitters, $4.75 per week of fifty-nine and one-half working 
hours. 

Marshall Field & Co. sell furniture as well as clothes. Furniture workers are 
paid as follows: Machine workers, $11.02 per week; upholsterers, $12.47. 

The working people are paid by the hour instead of the week, so if a lay-off for 
sickness or slackness of work occurs the weekly wage is proportionately reduced. 

Marshall Field III receives $60,000 per week, the sum gradually increasing as 
the interest compounds. His brother Henry Field receives $40,000 per week, the 
sum gradually increasing as the interest compounds. In neither case is there a 
reduction for sickness or slackness of work. Neither of the boys works any hours 
per week. 

In view of this situation, America is evidently not ‘‘a land of equal oppor- 
tunity.’’ Marshall Field III and Henry Field have enormously more than an 
equa! opportunity, and in consequence thousands have considerably less than an 
equal opportunity. 

But the most fundamental spirit of our laws upholds, maintains, and preserves 
this exact situation. Soif such situations are to be prevented, our laws must be 
changed from their very fundaments. 

It is particularly galling to these thousands of working people to feel them- 
selves bound to pay their annual tribute to the two little Field boys. But from 
the dollar and cent standpoint, why was it better for the rolling-mill man to be 
mortgaged to Marshall Field, Sr., whom he never saw, than to Marshall Field III, 
whom he never saw? Why was it pleasanter for the consumer of gas to pay taxes 
to Marshall Field, Sr., whom he never saw, than to Marshall Field III, whom he 
never saw? Does the suburban resident live any worse now that he is paying rent 
to Marshall Field III than he did six months ago when he paid the same rent to 
Marshall Field, Sr. ? 

Socialism says not; says it is no better to pay taxes to the old king in his vigor 
than to the young kings during the regency; says that there should be economic 
kings no more than political kings; maintains that the industrial democracy must 
succeed the industrial despotism just as the  poutica! democracy succeeded the 
political despotism. 





Desserts 
are easily and quickly prepared when Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is used. Always have a supply 
on hand and be ready for the unexpected guest. Send for Recipe Book, 108 Hudson Street, New York.—Adv. 
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A Pipe Smoker 
never fully realizes what a ¢, 
: his pipe is until he has smoked ig 
} French’s Mixture 
: It is made nearly a 
by hand in the old 
bed iy is a superb 
j) North Carolina Golden 
7 bacco, noted for its high, maa 
aroma and exquisite fragrance, 
The smoke is so smooth, mild 
and delicious that Connoissey: 
pronounce it " 












ltogether 
- fashioned 
blend of 


Send 10 cents “‘The Aristocrat of 
in silver or Smoking Tobacco” 
stamps for a Never bites the tongue— 
large sample and highest-grade smokin, site 
de, 

pouch and fot sold by deal 

A c YY. lealers, but di 
booklet; both smokers in perfect poole: » 


will be a de- 


FRENCH TOBACCO co 
light to you. rw 


Dept. L. Statesville, N, 
La] 
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Breed squabs to make money. Eat squabs—and 
ask for PLYMOUTH ROCK squabs, which are the 
largest and best. Raised in four weeks, sell 
for $2.50 to $6 doz. No mixing food, no night 
labor, no young to attend. Work for women 
which pays. We were first. 



















Visitors welcome 
at farm, correspond- 
ence invited. First send 
for our beautifully printed 
and illustrated Pree Book, 

‘*How to Make Money with 
Squabs.”’ Plymouth Rock 
Squab Co., 324 Howard St., 
Melrose, Mass. 


x FREE 
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MOVING PICTURE MACHINES 


You can make BIG MON 
Stereopticons Entertaining the Pubie 
Nothing affords Letter opportunities for men with 
sinall capital. We 
Start you, furnish. 
ing ahs outfits 
andexplicit instruc. 
tions st a surpris. 
ingly low cost. The 
Field is Largevom. 
prising the regular 
theater and lecture 
circuit, also local 
fields in Churches, 
Public Schools, Lodges, and General Public Gatherings. Our En 
tertainment Supply egies a fad special offer fully explains 
everything. Sent Free. ad PROJECTING 3a 
225 Dearborn a Deon 156, CHICAGO. ILL, 


([ OVERNMENT POSITIONS 


39,427 Appointments yer ste (0 Cri Serve 


year. Excellent opportunities for young people. Each vear we 
instruct by mail hundreds of pow who pass these examinations 
and receive appointments to life positions at $840 to $1200 a year. 
if you desire a position of oe kind, write for our Civil Service 
tes, places for holding examinations, 
a questions recently aad by the Civil Service Commission, 


Columbian Correspondence College, Washington, D. C. 


ENNEN'S fatcin 




































Removes all odor of perspiration. De 
lightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or} 
25c. Get Mennen’s (the original), Sample Free 


‘ANY. Newark, N.J. 


[—Momican Palm Leaf Hat 50c— 


Hand woven by Mexicans in Mexico from 
palm fiber. Double weave, durable and 


light weight with colored design in 
>: Retails at $1.00, sent post- 
%\ 

















paid for 50c to introduce our 
Mexican hats and drawnwork, 
Same hat plain, 40c; both for Tic. 
Large, medium and small =~ 
Fine for fishing, camping, se 

shore and gardening. . Hat booklet free, 


The Francis E. Lester Co., Dept. C6, Mesilla Park, N.M. 














(American and European Plan) 


Finest Hotel on the Great Lakes 


for Families, Tourists and Transient Guests. An ideal 
resort for rest or pleasure within ten minutes ride of city. 
Has 450 large outside rooms, 220 private baths, every 
convenience. oe always the best. Address for 
Illus, _ Booklet, gr. Box 20, Chicago Beach 
Hotel, 5lst pen & Lake Shore, Chicago. 


1'4H.P.—$48.00 


Best engine made. Notice the round base, 
which insures higher base compression, 
which means more speed and more power. 
Only three moving parts. So simple that 
achild can run one. Send for cata- 
log G-15. Dealers write for agency. 
The Burdick-Putnam 

Gasoline Engine Company 

565-567 Decatur St., St. Paul, Minn. 


hicago Beach Fou 

































Our Hand Book on Patents, Trade-Marks, 
etc., sent free. Patents secured throw 
Munn & Co., receive free notice in the, 
ScIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
MUNN & CO., 357 Broadway, N. Y. 
Brancu Orrice: 625 F St., Washington, D. C. 























64 PAGE BOOK FREE 


This book contains 100 cuts of Mechiihieal Movements and Tells all 
about PATENTS. What to InVerit férProfit atid How to Sell a Patent 
O'MEARA & BROCK, Pat. Attys., 918 F St., Washingtom, D.C 
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‘Break the Railroads | 
Throttling 
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Beginning with the June 
Number, the Business Man’s 
Magazine will inaugurate a 
relentless campaign in the 
interest of every man who 
buys a mile of transportation 
or ships a pound of freight. 
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A series of twelye articles 


i HIRTY years ago I made my first public appear- 
by Hon. Charles E. Townsend, ~ 


eo Sw Yr 


sa Sy) | ance at the Centennial Exposition at Philadel- 
Congressman from Michigan, phia. I was a stranger then. People took 
c will give conclusive proof of | away specimens of my writing as curiosities. To-day 
existisg railroad abuses, hitherto 1876 (fh i everybody knows me and these specimens fill the 
unpublished, and point the moral mail — We . 
of logical remedy, and the means otf Tikes Thirty years ago I was the only writing machine. 


To-day my showrooms envelop the earth and, while 


I have ninety and nine imitators I am still first — 
EVOLUTION { 


its accomplishment. 


Read the June Number of the 
ali existing records. 


Busi Man’ 
usSIMess am S \ To-day I am the oldest and still the newest. Not 
e YEARS } that I was first am I best, but that I am best, am first. 
Magazine 000 


first in quality and first in output. 


mn oe 


Every one of my thirty years has been a year of 


Se | progress— both in quality and sales. The year 1906 
Giirry 


is emphasizing my supremacy—my sales breaking 


°eF 


— 
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Iam the product of the second generation of Rem- 
ington genius and artisanship— made and sold by 
men born and bred in typewriter atmosphere. My 

The demurrage evil; the purpose and manipulation of the artificial car 
famine; the abuse of the private car system ; the delay of perishable freight 
that means destruction; the rank injustice of discriminating charges for 
identical transportation service—all will be shown as they really are, and as 
they never were shown before. 

The Business Man’s Magazine has declared a righteous war for equity in 
freight rates and no rebate—for a flat two cent mileage tariff and no subter- 
fuge. The opening gun will be fired in the June number. It is the duty of 
every citizen to himself and his fellow man, to read this startling revelation 
of monopolistic wrong, and help apply the remedy that will be pointed out. 


New Models represent age plus youth —the experi- 
ence of the old combined with progressiveness of the 
new. In my present form I embody all the qualities 
which have made me famous—with improvements so 
fundamental as to create a new standard of type- 
writer work. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER 
New York and Everywhere 


THE BUSINESS MAN’S MAGAZINE, Detroit, Mich. 
_ 10 Cents a Copy ai all Newsdealers’ $1.00 a Year of the Publishers 


Williams *snen’ 


i “The 
only kind 





























that won’t 








smart or 


dry on the 





face.” 






O matter how good the razor, it 

cannot do good work without 
the right soap. The best soap will 
not make up for a dull razor, but on 
the other hand, the best razor fails 
with an inferior soap. The creamy, 
emollient lather of Williams’ Shaving 
Soap softens the beard and at the 
same time preserves the edge of the 


Unique facilities for recreation, including an 
All Summer | ideal harbor with private landing float, surf and 
still water bathing, and a neighborhood of ex- 
quisite New England beauty, distinguish it from 
the typical coast resort. 

-.... Hotel has accommodations for 350 guests; 75 
TENNIS suites with private bath; all sleeping apartments 
BOATING have water view, either ocean or harbor (many 
AUTOMOBILING | having both), together with unrivalled country 
(on superb roads) scenery. Long distance telephone in every room. 
are to be enjoyed in An Orchestra of Soloists, Automobile Garage 
their perfection at | with experienced chauffeur in charge. Boat and 
Carriage Livery, Metropolitan Cuisine and 





Pastimes 
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* razor and makes qui ck, easy work. The Colonial | service amidst surroundings of quiet elegance. 
ie 
i Williams’ Shaving Sticks and Shaving Cakes soldeverywhere. Send 4 cents Arms H. W. Priest & Co., Props. eS 
in stamps for Williams’ Shaving Stick or a cake of Williams’ Luxury Shaving 
Soap, trial size. (Enough for 50 shaves.) 


To reach the Colonial Arms, take train and check baggage to Bass Rocks Station on 
Eastern division, Boston and Maine Railway. Motor car runs from station to hotel. 
Uniformed porter of hotel will meet all trains to arrange transfer of baggage, etc. 





THe J. B. Witttams Company 


Dept. A. Grasronsury, Conn, For rates, diagrams of rooms and 1906 booklet descriptive of hotel and surroundings, 


"THE COLONIAL ARMS, the most modern resort hotel on the 
New England Coast, is superbly located on Eastern Point, that 
charming peninsula which forms the outer side of Gloucester Harbor. 











London Paris Berlin Sydney address until June 10th, J. A. Sherrard, 7 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
villi ; i tern Point, Gloucester, Mass. 

Williams’ Jersey Cream Toilet Soap is as good and pure as Williams’ After June 10th, The Colonial Arms, Easte 

Shaving Soap. Can a ything more be required in a toilet soap? Suppose 

you buy a cake and let your wife see how delightful it is. . M 
eal Eastern Point - Gloucester ass. 
atent. 
D.C 
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meets hunger 
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COPY RIGHT 1906 BY CREAM OF WHEAT CO. 
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